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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 








Two Important Publications 
WHAT SHALL WE THINK OF CHRISTIANITY? 


By Prof. WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE, of Colgate University 
Author of “An Outline of Christian Theology” 
120, $1.00 

“ PT cannot but be recognized as a singularly beautiful and powerful statement of the essen- 
tials of the Christian religion, clothed in an exquisite sitnplicity of form and language, 
while its crystal clearness of thought leads the reader deep into the heart of the very tr 1th itself. 
... We feel that in this gifted thinker and writer a new spiritual force has appeared that will 
make itself widely known and deeply felt. Men will listen when he speaks, for he has per- 

ceived in clear vision the eternal verities of God.”—Christian Advocate. 


AUTHORITY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


Sacred and Profane 
By VARIOUS EMINENT SCHOLARS. Edited by DAVID G. HOGARTH 
Octavo, 440 bages, $5.00 
HE book is excellent reading, and contains a summary of important results up to the 
latest point of discovery such as every student of antiquity will value; and even the 
ordinary reader will be fascinated by the collection of fully attested facts and well-sifted evi- 
dence on most branches of European and Near-Eastern antiquities which is here presented 
with every guarantee of scholarly accuracy.”—Léferature. 


NEW FICTION WORTH READING 


THE GREATER INCLINATION 
By EDITH WHARTON 
Second Edition. 12mo, $1.50 


* | is a book of wonderful delicacy and power both, but 

of cultured power. In workmanship it stands among 
the masterpieces of modern Anglo-Saxon tiction—finished, 
yet embracing some of the great problems of life, delicate. 
thoughtful, and a monument to the possibilities of the 
language in the hands of a master.”—New York J/ai/ 
and Express. 


THE CONFOUNDING of CAMELIA 
By ANNE DOUGLAS SEDGWICK 


12M0, $1.25 


: OTHING short of the warmest commendation can 
be bestowed upon Miss A. D, Sedgwick’s delight- 
ful story ‘The Confounding of Camelia.’ Here is a 
delicate and subtle bit of feminine portraiture, such as 
George Eliot need not have been ashamed to sign; fresh. 
vivid, natural in every line and tint.’”—London Sfeaker. 


ON THE EDGE OF THE EMPIRE 


“ 











STRONG HEARTS 
By GEORGE W. CABLE 


T2mM0, $1.25 

* NE, and not the least, of Mr. Cable’s claims to 

distinction as a writer of fiction is that he has 
pulled manfully against the stream of tendency, and has 
chosen for representation chiefly people who are pure 
and lovely, and character of good report. © The Solitary’ 
touches the heart and the imagination. The ‘ Taxi- 
dermist’ is exquisitely good.” — The Nation. 


THE STOLEN STORY 
And Other Newspaper Stories 


By JESSE LYNCH WILLIAMS 
With Frontispiece. 120, $1.25 
- N R. WILLIAMS has had the good fortune—it 

really seems largely a_ matter of. luck in many 
cases—to treat his fresh material with a simplicity which 
imparts a sense of strong reality. The newspaper life 
has a lasting fascination for any one who has ever known 
it, and I think the most ignorant must feel something of 
its charm in these tales." —W. D. HOWELLs in Literature. 


ACROSS THE CAMPUS 


By EDGAR JEPSON and CAPT. D. BEAMES 
12m0, $1.50 


“THE tales are models of how such tales should be 

written ; little triumphs of literary skill. Hardly 
depending at all on sensational effect, ‘On the Edge of 
the Empire’ is, nevertheless, so vivid that I have no hesi 
tation in pronouncing it one of the best books of short 
stories that I have read.”—DOUGLAS SLADEN in the 
London Queen. 


A Story of College Life 
By CAROLINE M. FULLER 


T2M0, $1.50 
» M's FULLER has done college life and cellege 
i women a real service by writing this pleasant 
and breezy book. Girls’ books are all too few, and for 
one which does not preach nor prose, which is full to the 
brim of mirth and has no morbidness, there is always a 
place ready and waiting.”—Literature. 
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BLUE PRINTS for Note-Book Illustrations | 
Me “| 3,000 SUBJECTS ILLUSTRATING 


THE ABOVE CUT IS yUST ONE-QUARTER THE SIZE OF “THE 
BLUE PRINTS FOR ONE CENT EACH. 


| ART “To these Great Masters doth Man 
kind owe its knowledge of the 
beautiful.” 
“In order to understand the present 
we must study the past.”’ 
LITERATURE —*" Go through the world and speak 


and with everyone. 


HISTORY... 


TRAVEL ““Who sees may be wise. Who knows 
shall be wise. Who admires is 
wise.”’ 

Many subjects specially helpful in Sabbath School work | 


SEND TEN CENTS FOR CATALOGUE 
EARL THOMPSON & CO.., Syracuse, New York 











HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 


Boston, New York, Chicago, 
WILL SEND ON APPLICATION THEIR 
NEW ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 
ALSO DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS OF 
aeons FISKE’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS. $1.00, xed. 
JOHN Be i Ss poe ae ttc IN THE UNITED 
S. ne 
RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Over 150 numbers. 
Paper and cloth, 15 to 60 cents, ze. 
ee ae SCHOOL LIBRARY. 50 vols. 
cents, 
ROLFE’S STUDENTS: SERIES. 
cents each. 
MODERN CLASSICS. 50 vols. Each, 40 cents, zezé. 
TRANSLATIONS FROI1 CLASSIC AUTHORS. 
CAMBRIDGE EDITIONS OF POETS. 


50, 60, and 70 


Il vols. To teachers, 53 





If you have a NEW HOUSE to dec- 
orate or an OLD HOUSE to refurnish, 
it will be to your adoantage to cor- 
respond with WM. H. PRENTICE, 
Buffalo, N. Y., practical Decorator 
and Furnisher. 

If you have an entire house or a 
single room to be papered, send for 
samples of Wall Paper. 

















STUDENTS 1,225 Mlustrations 


60,000 Words 
Mailed, 


923 Pages 
Contains the 
English 
postpaid, ST ANU) ARD Language 
on receipt as it is 
of the price, to-day 
$2.50, by 
be Baher& TayterCe, DICTION ARY 


5&7 E. 16th St., 
Instruction by mail in 
literary composition. 
—- suited to all 
WRI i Ei needs. 


Revision, criticism, 
and sale of MSS. Send for circular (L.) 


Editorial Bureau, 120 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


CHURCH HYMNS ® gios’ 


Adopted by Ocean Grove Association, 
Mr. Moody’s Northfield Conferences, 
and other prominent assemblies this season. 
825, $30, and — > per 100, according. to binding. Samples 
of either, post free, 25 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN’ CO., New York and Chicago. 











Don’t fail to read Price $1.25. 


Anna Katharine Green’s “Agatha Webb” 
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EASY WRITER, No. (30. 


Specially 
Easy Writing. 
15 other styles, fine, medium and broad points. 

Ask your Stationer for them. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Oo., 








r ESTERBROOK &C° 
Yu.WRITER 





Works, Camden, N, J. 26 John St., New York. 














IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS wa 





FURNITURE | 


WORKS 
GRAND RAPIDS. MICH. 











The Ladies’ Home Journal 
The Saturday Evening Post 
CHOCOLATES AND BONBONS 


ARE “JUST DELICIOUS” 
Walter M. Lowney Co., Dept. M, Boston 


REA 
LOWNEY’ 


Trial Package 19 cts. 
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MRI IF IIIFR FSAU AL AL CLAUS 


LAST GRAND OPPORTUNITY FOR OUTLOOK READERS. 


ONLY 98S SETS LEFT 
AND NO MORE WILL BE OFFERED AT THIS PRICE. 
A LIBRARY that cost over $1,500,000 to prepare. 


egge 
A LIBRARY so complete that it covers the entire range of human 
A Million-Dollar knowledge. 


A LIBRARY so reliable that it has become the standard of all English- 


Lib f 30 speaking countries of the world. 
i rary or A LIBRARY so compact that it places readily before you complete 


knowledge of every subject. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica je $1.00 


. monthly payments of $2.00 
In thirty (30) superb single volumes—=30 day offer. |¢ach. 


























lin genuine silk cloth 













NOTE.—A large discount will also be given on the more expensive binding. 
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INTRODUCTORY | Offered for 30 days at $ 3 0 
...OFFER... or $33 on Installment 
Open for 30 days only. Regular Price $50.00 


REMEMBER ORDER NOW and take advautage of this splendid 
re ag to ay ne this unrivaled fund of universal knowi- 

THIS IS THE ONLY REPRINT etted inthe world | ¢dge, before the raise in price, in 30 days 

that is not altered. mutilated or abridged in some way. Sign this application or write for fuller particulars. 

THAT IT IS ABSOLUTELY COMPLETE, containing 


very one of the 8,000 illustrations, 700 maps and HENRY G. ALLEN &CO., 15 re. New York 
25, 000 articles found in the original, and while at less ‘ I. &C 150 Fifth Ave., New Yor 














than one-third the price, it is egza/ to the original edition. Gentlemen: | desiretotakeadvantage of your special 

THAT OUR NEW APPENDIX VOLUME with our ex- offer on the Encycl ipa dia Britannica to OUTLOOK 
haustive American Supplement, takes every important readers,and inclose $1.00 as initial payment. Send 
title in the work and gives all that is recent concerning it, full partic ulars, and if found satisfactory 1 wili 
bringing information down to date. It contains also 52 order the set, paying for it in monthly payments of 
New Maps, including the new Government Map of Klon- $2.00; otherwise the money to be returned to me. 


dike, Hawaii,Cuba. Thus,with our supplemental volumes, 
the Britannica becomes the /a¢est as well as the greatest. 
TO GCANAINAN BEADEERS.—This edition can be | Fi thterestenonscernseowereccrcensenesescosoconens 
legally sent into Canada. 
NO RISK.—The set may be returnedto us at anytime | Pewter erent ec eeteceeseeeeteetereeeeeessesseere 
within lOdays, if not satisfactoryand money willbe returned. 


HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., Publishers, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





286-292 WASHINGTON 





of illness. 


The 


tration of the home. 


Small classes; 
health ; 


St. Catharine's. 


Showing two of the six buildings 


AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


St. Catharine’s Hall 


23d YEAR 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL occupying 
a beautiful and healthful situation, with extensive, 
attractive, and sanitary buildings ; private rooms 
or alcoves for each pupil ; 


tsolated buildings for the care 


Anexceptionally strong faculty, including specialists 
representing the best American and European training 
School offers the advantages of New York. 
Regular and Special courses of study adapted to the 
pupil. Preparation for the organization and adminis 
Preparation for home and foreign 
travel. Preliminary lessons in Golf. Physical training 
individual attention ; 
social and religious life and training. 

Parents desiring for their daughters in the home 
and in the school the 
development of the body, mind, and character, are invited 
to familiarize themselves with the aims and methods at 


care 


of the 


conditions needful for the best 


Inquiries should be addressed to 


Miss CONRO, Dir. and Prin. 





‘ New York City 
Schermerhorn’s Teachers’ Agency 


Supphes,/ree of charge, Colleges, Schools, 
Families (with “eachers. Recommends 
schools. Rents and sells school property. 
Music and Art Bureau, Telephone 1332 18th. 
John C. Rockwell, 3 E. 14th St. N. Y. City. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, 
and families ; aoe ises parents about schools. 

WM. O. PRATT. Manager. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
6 West 48th St., and Annex 











MISS SPENCE’S 
BOARDING and 
DAY SCHOOL 


FOR GIRLS 


Number in each class limited 
to eight pupils. 


New York City 
Classical School for Girls 


2042 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
a ’ 9 17th year opens 


Sept. 28. Resi- 
dent and day 
pupils. Gym- 


nasium. Art 
and Music stu- 
dios. Thorough 
work, special 
fand == graduate. 
§ Home care, so- 
cial recreation. 
B All the advan- 
College certificate 





‘York. 
Mrs. Helen M. Scoville, Prin. 


tages of New 


privilege. 





NEW YORK CITY 
PRIVATE 
re in 4 ) T - . . y = 
Kindergarten Training Class 
Students will receive thorough in- 
struction in Theory and Practice 
of Froebel’s Methods. Address 
Mrs. SARAH MARIE HARRIS, 
3 East Mth Street, 
care of J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 


Mrs. Harris was head of Kindergarten De- 
partment in a well-known private school for 
twenty years. Best of references. 





HARD of HEARING 
or DEAF 


children for whom the best educational advan- 
tages are desired should attend the Wright- 
Humason School, 42 W. 76th St., N. Y. City. 
Sprecu is the only mediumof communication. 
Lip-reading lessons given to adults. 





COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—New York City 


Ceachers’ College 


The professionali schoo! of Columbia Uni- 
versity for the training of general teachers 
supervisors, principals, superintendents, and 
instructors ‘in normal schools and colleges. 
Open to both sexes. Fellowships and scholar- 
ships amounting to $5,750 annually. Cata- 
logue sent on applic ation to the Secretary, 

AMEs E. Russevt, Ph.D., Dean. 





New York City 


‘REMOVAL 


Miss Keller’s School 


reopens Monday, Oct. 9, at 25 West 55th 
St. Complete Course Kindergarten to Col- 
lege. Boys and Girls. Large Playground. 
Afternoon Sessions for supervised study and 
Manual Training. Art, Sight- -singing, Science, 
and Foreign Languages in every ciass. 


THE 
National Dramatic Conservatory 


Pp Lyceum 


. MACKAY, Director, 
assisted ith an able corps of teachers. A prac- 
tical training school for the stage. Courses 
in reading, recitation, orator physical train- 
ing, dancing, and fencing. 'Pilvate and 1 class 
instruction. Two years’ course. Fall term 
opens October 4th. Send for prospectus 
23 W. 44th Street, near Fifth Ave., New York. 








New York, New York, 15 E. 65th Street 


MISS CHISHOLM’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


From Primary through College Prep: ara 
tony, Short. period classes for very young 
children. Special Courses. Tha Me Pe. 
vils. October 3d. Address till Septembe 

Vest Falmouth, Mass. 


a YMS SCHOOL, Robert Howard Syms 

Headmaster; Wm. C. Simmons, Associate 
thee sweeper (both formeriy of the Berkeley 
School). The new school opens on Monday, 
October 2d, 99, at No. 22 W. 45th St. For 
all particulars ‘address RoperRT Howat 
Syms, No. 50 W. 47th St., New York City 


Misses GARRISON, KINDERGAK- 
NER. Training class begins Sept.3 
Special rates to those joining at once, in 
order to finish for positions in time for summer 
schools. Address 9,955, care of The Outlook. 
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The lynching of five 
Italians in ‘Tallulah, 
Louisiana, week before last, because of 
their part in a quarrel in which a resident 
physician was wounded, has been brought 
before the State Department by the Italian 
chargé d’affaires. The Department has 
ordered an investigation of the outbreak, 
and finds that, while three of the five 
Italians were already naturalized, two were 
probably Italian citizens. If they prove 
to have been so, the Italian Government 
may demand reparation, as in the Mafia 
affair at New Orleans, nearly ten years 
ago. In that case, it will be recalled, the 
local government never punished those 
who took part in the lynchings; and al- 
though Secretary Blaine explained to the 
Italian Government that our National 
Government had no authority or respon- 
sibility regarding the execution of the 
common or civil law in the several States, 
the Italian Government withdrew its rep- 
resentative from Washington, until an in- 
demnity was paid to the families of the 
lynched Italians. This indemnity, which 
amounted to $25,000, was paid as a matter 
of good feeling, rather thanas a matter of 
legal obligation—the alien Italian families 
receiving better treatment than if they 
had been naturalized citizens of Louisiana. 
In the present case it is possible that the 
Louisiana authorities will successfully 
prosecute those who took part in the 
lynchings, and, if they do, the Italian Gov- 
ernment is not likely to press its claims ; 
but, if the lynchers go unpunished, as _ is 
likely, our National Government may 
again be compelled to offer an indemnity, 
or else suffer the stigma of appearing 
indifferent to the rights of aliens here, 
though zealously asserting the rights of 
Americans abroad. The moral responsi- 
bility, however, rests upon the State of 
Louisiana, which, for its own protection 
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against lawlessness, might well follow the 
example of other Southern States, and 
make the county where a lynching occurs 
pay damages to the families of those 
lynched. Where property is destroyed 
by mobs, the owners can claim compen 
sation from the public for failing to pro- 
tect it. Why should not the same princi- 
ple apply when life is destroyed ? 
ce-3) 


The violence which 
had disgraced the 
Cleveland Street rail- 
way strike week before last was nearly 
stamped out last week by the activity of 
the militia, supported by an appeal in be- 
half of order issued by the Cleveland 
trades unions. We give prominence to 
this appeal because, a week ago, we were 
compelled to note the telegraphic report 
that the strikers’ press committee had 
issued an appeal to force. We stated that 
we would reserve our comments upon this 
appeal until its text reached us, and our 
caution was more than justified. When 
the Cleveland papers containing the ap- 
peal came to hand, we found that its re- 
ported justification of “ force ” was merely 
a justification of such force as working- 
men can exert by united action. The 
whole document was a plea for trades 
unions as the one means of securing fair 
terms for workingmen when capitalists 
were acting as a unit through their cor- 
porations and combinations. Only by 
isolating sentences from their context 
was the “ appeal to force” sent over the 
wires constructed out of this document. 
The report, therefore, instead of illustrating 
the excesses to which trades unions will go 
to in order to advance their cause, illus- 
trated the misrepresentations to which 
they are exposed. In the city of Cleve- 
land popular sympathy seems to be on the 
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side of the strikers, in as far as they rely 
upon peaceful means to secure the recog- 
nition of their union. ‘The boycott placed 
upon the cars of the offending company 
has been unusually effective in reducing 
the number of passengers. If this boy- 
cott should continue to be effective when 
all fear of violence has ceased, it would 
afford conclusive evidence that Cleveland 
sentiment is ripe for a system under which 
a street railway could not refuse to arbi- 
trate with its employees. 


& 


: ie, The campaign that is 
a —— being waged for the 

retirement of Pension 
Commissioner Evans—or rather for his 
transfer to some other post of equal 
honor—needs to be watched by the pub- 
lic, or it may be carried to success by the 
small but insistent minority back of it. 
‘The charge that is made against the 
Commissioner by pension attorneys and 
is echoed, unfortunately, by Grand Army 
posts, is that of unfriendliness to the vet- 


erans. Nothing could be more prepos- 
terous. ‘The Pension Bureau ought to 


occupy a judicial position upon the claims 
brought before it, yet nearly all of its 
older members are at the same time 
members of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public. It is now what is commonly 
reckoned a generation since the war 
ended, and the members of the Bureau 
under fifty could not, in the nature of 
things, have seen service. Yet, according 
to a recent statement of the Commissioner, 
there are 566 Union veterans among 
the 1,747 employees, and 452 of the em- 
ployees are drawing pensions in addition 
to their salaries. In the Board of Re- 
view, which, in connection with the medi- 
cal division, is charged with the final ad- 
judication of nearly all claims, the chief 
and 70 of the 110 reviewers are veterans. 
Though nearly all of the employees of 
the Department are under the protection 
of the civil service laws, less than one- 
fourth are known to be Democrats. This 
is hardly the force to charge with a bias 
against the veterans. The particular 
grievance urged against the present ad- 
ministration of the Bureau is that it does 
not recognize as binding the ratings rec- 
ommended by the fifteen hundred medical 
examining boards scattered over the 
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country. To accept these ratings as final 
would be a good deal like allowing every 
congressman to fix the appropriation for 
his own district in the River and Harbor 
Bill. But even if these local boards had no 
bias in favor of claimants in their own 
districts, they would differ greatly in their 
judgment regarding the payments to be 
made in particular cases. For example, 
when a single application was submitted to 
four of these boards, a few months ago, 
one recommended a pension of $25 a 
month, another $15 a month, another $12, 
while the fourth recommended that the 
claim be rejected. A central board of 
revision is absolutely essential if the ap- 
plication of the pension law is to be uni- 
form in all parts of the country. The cam 
paign against the Commissioner should 
be resisted by all who would keep the 
interests of the nation supreme over the 
conflicting interests of class and sections. 


& 


The Colorado Supreme 
Court has lately an 
nounced its unanimous 
decision that the eight-hour law affecting 
employees in the great ore smelters is 
unconstitutional. The Court does not 
state the grounds for its decision, but ex- 
plains that these will be formulated in a 
few weeks, and that the decision itself is 
announced in advance in order to allay 
apprehension and assist in settling the 
strike now going on in the works of the 
American Smelting and Refining Com 
pany over the eight-hour question. Be- 
cause of its seeming conflict with last 
year’s decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States upholding the constitu- 
tionality of the Utah eight-hour law, the 
position of the Colorado court is being 
fiercely attacked, but its defenders point 
out that the State Court has merely re- 
affirmed the position it took two years ago 
against an earlier eight-hour law, and they 
claim that the State Constitution of Colo- 
rado contains provisions not incorporated 
in the Constitution of Utah, and therefore 
not passed upon by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. ‘These points can best 
be considered when the full text of the 
Court’s decision is published. Meanwhile 
the strike for the eight-hour day goes on 
without abatement—the men resenting the 
early statement of the Court’s position as 
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an evidence of hostility. The fact that 
smelters independent of the trust—as the 
American Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany is called—have granted them the 
eight-hour day has not only given encour- 
agement to the strikers, but intensified 
popular feeling against the smelting com- 
bination. ‘The President of the Smelter- 
men’s Union states that, prior to the forma- 
tion of the trust, there was no difficulty 
about negotiating with its constituent 
members and obtaining concessions. The 
State Board of Arbitration has been en- 
deavoring to effect a satisfactory settle- 
ment upon the basis of an eight-hour day, 
accompanied by a greater reduction of 
wages than the men had proposed. ‘There 
is hope that its recommendations will be 
accepted. 


& 


The speeches _ of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
and Sir Charles Tupper in the Canadian 
Parliament to which we referred last 
week, had the immediate effect of bring- 
ing out the fact that, while the Joint High 
Commission is not to resume its sessions 
at the time appointed, still negotiations 
have been going on directly between the 
Governments of the United States and of 
Great Britain on the boundary question. 
It is intimated that our Government has 
offered to Canada the lease of a port on 
the Lynn Canal, thus affording Canada 
that access to the coast the desire for 
which is at the bottom of the entire dis- 
pute. Such a proposition has been made 
once before, and was then refused. If 
accepted now, the sovereignity of the 
United States over the port would be 
strictly maintained, and the grant would 
be like other leases which have been made 
from the United States to Canada for 
similar purposes. The man difficulty 
throughout the negotiation has been the 
tendency of both Canada and the United 
States to insist that there is really no 
room for difference of opinion as to the 
construction of the treaty which lays 
down the boundary line. As our readers 
know, a strip of territory of the shape 
which is often called “ pan handle” runs 
down from the main portion of Alaska, 
and cuts eff the British territory from 
the coast. The Lynn Canal is a narrow 
branch of the sea (about six miles wide), 
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near the head of which are the towns of 
Skagua and Dyea. ‘These towns were 
founded by Americans, and are occupied 
almost entirely by Americans. The Cana- 
dian claim of territory, if admitted to its 
logical extent, would put these towns, and 
others nearer the coast, under British 
Government ; and, in fact, no ¢heory of 
the boundary is adduced by Canada 
which would not have this result. As 
Great Britain has contended strenuously 
in the Venezuelan case that genuine occu- 
pation and residence of disputed territory 
by the inhabitants of one of the disputing 
countries should have a determining force, 
it is hard to see how British diplomacy is 
consistent in its present position. 


Sa 
The actual words of the 
treaty—made in 1825 be- 
tween Russia and Great 


The Treaty and its 
Meaning 


Britain—are : 

The line of demarkation shall follow the 
summit of the mountains situated parallel to 
the coast as far as the point of intersecticn of 
the one hundred and forty-first degree of west 
longitude (of the same meridian), and from 
said point of intersection north. . . . Wher- 
ever the summit of the mountains, which ex- 
tend in a direction parallel to the coast, from 
the fifty-sixth degree of north latitude to the 
point of intersection of the one hundred and 
forty-first degree of west longitude, shall 
prove to be at a distance of more than ten 
marine leagues from the ocean, the limit 
between the British possessions and the line 
of coast which is to belong to Russia as above 
mentioned shall be formed by a line parallel to 
the windings of the coast, and which shall 
never exceed the distance of ten marine 
leagues therefrom. 

These limitations seem fairly simple and 
clear, but they are interpreted by the two 
parties in the most opposed fashion. 
Canada asserts that the ten American 
leagues should be measured, not from the 
line of salt water along the Lynn Canal, 
but from the outer coast line of the 
islands; that there is a distinct range of 
mountains parallel to the coast, and that 
the line should follow the crest of that 
range. The United States, on the other 
hand, asserts very positively that the 
mountains referred to do not constitute a 
distinct range, and that the boundary line 
should follow the indentations of the 
coast, including the so-called Lynn Canal, 
to a distance of ten leagues, or thirty 
miles, from the water line. One of 
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the strongest arguments put forward 
by our diplomatists is the assertion 
that Great Britain long ago recognized 
the boundary for which we are now con- 
tending, in making leases of territory from 
Russia between 1825 and the time when 
the United States acquired Alaska. It is 
easy to understand Canada’s exceeding 
anxiety for a right of passage under her 
own control from the coast to the now 
valuable Alaskan possessions, which in- 
clude the Klondike region. It is almost 
impossible to conceive of Canada’s ex- 
treme claim being admitted under any 
circumstances by this Government ; and, 
if her claim is not legal in its entirety, she 
has no legal case at all. Onthe other hand, 
our Government seems to show a disposi- 
tion to recognize Canada’s pressing inter- 
est in the matter, and to accord something 
to her, not as a matter of legal right, but as 
one of mutual concession and agreement. 
All talk of a serious rupture between the 
United States and Canada is really absurd: 
the. problem is intricate and difficult to 
settle, but not impossible of solution. 


@ 


The British Government 
seems not at all disposed 
to accept the new franchise law of the 
South African Republic as final. The 
law halves the former burden, but it does 
not meet Sir Alfred Milner’s “ irreducible 
minimum” put forward in his recent 
conference with President Kruger. The 
speech of Lord Salisbury, the Premier, in 
the House of Lords last week, may or may 
not be followed by action, but it has behind 
it the force of united opinion. He insisted 
on equality of treatment for the white races 
in South Africa. While, in the protocol of 
the 1881 Convention, President Kruger 
assented to friendly co-operation of the 
races, he has since taken an opposite line ; 
his one effort, according to the Premier, 
apparently being to separate the, English 
and South African Governments and to re- 
duce the English to the status of a subju- 
gated race. Lord Salisbury declared that 
Her Majesty’s Government had now put its 
hands to the plow, and certainly did not 
intend to withdraw them. Speaking in 
the House of Commons, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the Colonial Secretary, said that the 
outrageous treatment of the Outlanders 
was part of a settled policy pursued by 
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the Boers. The racial feud already ex- 
isted and was poisoning the community. 
The danger of disaffection in Cape Colony 
and the Orange Free State, affirmed Mr. 
Chamberlain, was entirely due to the 
action of the Transvaal. It was not a 
question of a five or a seven years’ fran- 
chise, said he, but of the power and author- 
ity of the empire and of the position of 
Great Britain in South Africa. Mr. Cham- 
berlain justified the right of intervention, 
first, because it was the right of every 
civilized Power to protect its own sub- 
jects ; secondly, because Great Britain 
had the right of intervention under the 
convention as the suzerain Power; and 
thirdly, because the convention had_ been 
broken in letter and in spirit. He added: 

President Kruger has invited friendly ad- 
vice, and the Government has thought itself 
justified in appealing to him that a joint 
inquiry should be held. These proposals 
were with the view of determining what rep- 
resentation will be immediately given to aliens, 
which can be the only basis of satisfactory 
settlement. If the inquiry is accepted, ex- 
perts will be appointed, and the Government 
hopes that then it will be possible to reach an 
agreement. In any case, the Government will 
press for necessary alterations in order to 
secure the objects in view. We have under- 
taken the cause of the Outlanders, and are 
bound to see it through. We shall not rest 
until a conclusion satisfactory to us has been 
reached. I anticipate that the efforts will be 
successful, but we will not tie our hands in 
regard to measures that may be necessary to 
fulfill anticipations. 


& 


‘The assassination of the 
President of the Repub- 
lic of San Domingo 
seems to have been incited partly by per- 
sonal and partly by political motives. 
The assassin, Caceres, had a_ private 
grudge against President Heureaux on 
account of the banishment, some time ago, 
of Caceres’ father for revolutionary plot- 
ting. ‘There is some reason to believe also 
—although the information which has 
reached this country as we write is very 
meager—that Caceres was a member of a 
revolutionary party. General Ulisses Heu- 
reaux was a man of unquestioned military 
ability, and of personal qualities which 
endeared him to his followers. He had 
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narrowly escaped assassination more than 
once, although it is worthy of note that 
he was the first President of San Domingo 
Presi- 


to perish by the assassin’s hand. 
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dent Heureaux was first chosen as the 
head of the Republic in 1882, and has 
been re-elected four times, the last time 
being last summer. He was a mulatto, 
Under his administration, San Domingo 
has been reasonably prosperous and quiet 
as compared with her neighbor, Hayti; 
and when the inevitable revolutionary 
tendency of the people of such a country 
is considered, it is feared that the death 
of the President will make anarchy pos- 
sible for a short time. In view of this 
fear our Government has ordered the 
cruiser New Orleans and the gunboat 
Machias to San Domingo to protect Amer- 
ican commercial interests there. No gov- 
ernment can be called a strong one which 
places its entire financial management in 
the hands of a foreign syndicate, as San 
Domingo has done; but the immediate 
result of this arrangement has been, we 
understand, fairly satisfactory, and the 
Republic has made distinct progress within 
the last few years of its history. ‘The legal 
successor of President Heureaux for the 
present is Vice-President Figuero. ‘The 
Revolutionists are likely to put forward as 
a candidate for the presidency, General 
Jimines, who was prominent in the at- 
tempted insurrection of last year. ‘There 
are rumors, although not confirmed, that 
General Maximo Gomez, the Cuban 
leader, who is a native of San Domingo, 
may be chosen President. 


ca 


The opening of the Drey- 
fus trial has now been 
formally fixed and the instructions of the 
Government to Major Carriére, who repre- 
sents it, call attention to the fact that the 
Court of Cassation declared that the trial 
should be limited to the question whether 
the prisoner communicated to a foreign 
Power any document enumerated in the 
bordereau or memorandum. ‘The _ wit- 
nesses will be limited to those whose evi- 
dence bears upon these points. Major 
Carriére’s instructions will not affect the 
points already judged by the Court of 
Cassation, nor is he to call for evidence 
which cannot be legally entertained. 
The so-called Nationalists protest against 
Major Carriére’s brief as preventing the 
hearing of much important evidence. 
There has been some rioting between the 
Nationalists and Dreyfusards at Rennes 
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and at other places. Such firebrands as 
MM. Millevoye, Dérouléde, and Fran- 
cois Coppée, denounce the above in- 
structions as “ dictatorial usurpation of 
authority and stifling of justice.” ‘The 
instructions are now known to have been 
inspired by General de <vallifet, the new 
War Secretary. Opinion in most legal 
circles is that, in accordance with the 
principles of French jurisprudence, the 
instructions were not only authorized, but 
also actually required. Lawyers point 
out the fact that the Minister of War, in 
regard to the court martial, stands in the 
same position as the Minister of Justice 
in regard to the ordinary tribunals, and it 
is his duty to prevent the court martial 
from infringing the absolute authority 
of the Court of Cassation on any points 
of jurisdiction, procedure, or evidence 
which would vitiate whatever verdict the 
court martial may pronounce and make it 
liable to be annulled for illegality. Fur 
thermore, we note that Major Carriere 
himself requested General de Gallifet to 
furnish him with instructions for the guid- 
ance of the court, in order to avoid any 
conflict with the Court of Cassation, It 
is a satisfaction to feel that the last act in 
the Dreyfus drama will be simplified by 
the consideration only of the points de- 
fined by the Court of Cassation, namely, 
the authorship of the dordercau and 
whether the documents enumerated in the 
bord reauw were handed over by Captain 
Dreyfus. In the course of a recent tour 
of inspection, General de Négrier, the 
inspector of four army corps, made a 
speech, violently censuring the Govern- 
ment for its failure to defend the army, 
and declaring that, if the Government 
refused to interfere, they must act in self- 
defense. He then sent copies of this 
speech to all generals and officers. In 
consequence of this sedition the War 
Secretary removed General de Négrier 
from his command and from his member- 
ship in the Supreme Council of War. As 
General de Négrier has long been the idol 
of his troopers and of the public, the 
prompt action of General de Gallifet 
indicates both civil and military courage. 


@ 


As has been well said, the 
German Emperor is always 
considering his qualities, one by one, and 
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finding them worthy of mention to his 
faithful followers. ‘The other day he pre- 
sented a statue of his ancestor, the Great 
Elector, to the town of Bielefeld. In his 
letter to the authorities there, he declared 
the gift to have been made to show that, 
‘“as in my ancestor, so in me there lives 
the inflexible determination to proceed on 
the path which has once been recognized 
as the right one, and to do this in defiance 
of all opposition.”” The noteworthy thing 
about this particular path is that it means 
the Kaiser’s persistence in a measure 
which he has caused to be introduced into 
the Reichstag, inflicting penal servitude 
upon the inciters to a strike. In a pre- 
vious speech at Bielefeld he had promised 
this backward legislation to his supporters. 
More recently, however, William IT. has 
accomplished a cleverer stroke of states- 
manship; yet his remarks on that occasion 
have caused as much comment as the deed 
itself. He arranged his Norwegian visit 
so that he might be in the harbor of Ber- 
gen at the time when the French cruiser 
Ipnigénie was also there. He visited the 
vessel and made a speech to the com- 
mander, afterward sending to President 
Loubet a courteous and well-worded dis- 
patch. While the occurrence is doubtless 
a proof of the Kaiser’s praiseworthy inten- 
tion to bring about a more cordial under- 
standing with France, his reported speech 
is such a characteristic example of the 
strangeness of his mind that we cannot re- 
sist the temptation to quote these phrases : 
“T confess envy of the French navy. 
There are not such fine fellows in the 
German navy as the Bretons I see here. 
The sailors you will see on the Hohen- 
zollern are the best I have, but it is I who 
trained them. Your navy is the best in 
the world. It is superior to the English 
navy.” 


® 


A fortnight ago, in a case 
of lése-majesté, the German 
Supreme Court, sitting at Leipsic, actually 
decided against the Emperor, as monarch 
of all Germany. It declared that “the 
sovereignty of the Empire was vested in 
all the federated governments together.” 
Nevertheless, the court did not hesitate to 
condemn the prisoner, a poor Socialist 
editor, as guilty of the crime of insult to 
majesty. Even if the editor had not cen- 
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sured a sovereign as William II. thinks he 
understands that term, there had been 
daring criticism of the ‘“ personal opin- 
ion” of one who is Emperor in name if 
not in absolute power. ‘This and many 
another condemnation for insults to the 
Kaiser have called forth widespread _pro- 
test from long-suffering Germans. It is 
interesting to compare such unrest with 
the peaceful conditions which obtain in 
supposedly more disturbed countries. 
William II. might learn something in this 
matter from his cousin the King of Rou- 
mania. ‘The latter’s training has been 
too truly aristocratic, as is his nature, for 
him not to be imbued with both sponta- 
neity and simplicity. He has never allowed 
prosecution for personal attacks on him- 
self or the Queen (Carmen Sylva). Rou- 
mania is a country in which the crime of 
insult to majesty may be regarded as 
being in abeyance. Nor is there, con- 
trary to the rule in Germany, any class 
favoritism at the Roumanian court. Any- 
one may be presented at that court, no 
matter what one does for a living, no 
matter what one’s social standing. Even 
Republican Presidents like McKinley, 
Loubet and Kruger might note that, on a 
certain afternoon in the week, anyone may 
call upon King Charles and consult him 
without so much as a previous asking for 
permission. 


& 


anna 4 The report of the 
ndia Drifting Towar a . al 
the Gold Standard. dian CurrencyCom- 


mittee, as was antici- 
pated, is a monometallist document. With 
entire unanimity the members recommend 
that “steps should be taken to avoid all 
possibility of doubt as to the determina- 
tion not to revert to a silver standard, but 
to proceed with measures for the effective 
establishment of a gold standard.” ‘They 
oppose, it is true, the radical steps pro- 
posed by the English Government in India 
—namely, that the silver currency of that 
country should be contracted, and a gold 
reserve immediately accumulated ; but in 
this consevatism the Committee conforms 
with the wishes of the London banking 
world, which is unwilling at this time to 
create any further drain on the narrow 
gold reserve in London. The measures 
which the Committee recommends are to 
make the British sovereign a legal tender 
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and current coin in India, and to throw 
open the Indian mints to the free and 
unlimited coinage of gold. The Com- 
mittee does not believe that these meas- 
ures will cause gold coins to circulate 
among the masses of the Indian people, 
and it minimizes the extent to which they 
will cause gold to be hoarded, but it is 
sure that their adoption would introduce 
a gold currency for large transactions, 
and put India in the way of establishing 
firmly the gold standard when the favor- 
able opportunity arrives. The New York 
“ Tribune’s”’ London correspondent sug- 
gests that this opportunity would present 
itself, if the United States should reopen 
its mints to silver and thus relax its de- 
mand for gold. The Committee itself 
make no such intimation, but American 
silver men will certainly regard the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s proposals as a 
measure to increase India’s demand _ for 
gold—and increase it greatly whenever 
America increases her demand for silver. 
The English ministry had authority to 
deal with the matter without referring it 
to Parliament, and on Friday of last week 
Lord Salisbury announced in the House 
of Lords that the Indian Government is to 
go forward along the lines recommended 
by the Currency Committee. 


& 


In order to secure better 
social conditions through 
better homes, the ‘Tene- 
ment-House Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society of this city is sensibly 
urging upon the Municipal Building Code 
Commission a series of measures to in- 
crease the facilities for light, air, and water 
for the families in the crowded quarters. 
Two provisions urged are of National 
interest. One would require that the air- 
shaft of a tenement-house designed to 
shelter four families on each floor shall be 
at least six feet in width by twenty-five 
feet in length, thus insuring that the light 
that comes through the windows shall be 
direct, and that the air that comes through 
them shall be less stagnant than that 
within the walls. As this provision only 
applies to tenement-houses constructed 
hereafter, and permits the housing of a 
thousand people on an acre, it is not to be 
criticised for excessive radicalism. The 
other provision of importance is that every 
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tenement-house shall have at least one 
bath-room for the use of the tenants. In 
the model tenements constructed by the 
City and Suburban Homes Company it has 
been found that the bath-rooms, instead of 
being neglected, as was predicted by scorn- 
ful critics, are kept in almost constant use 
during the hours when bathing is at all con- 
venient. These provisions for bath-rooms 
within the tenement-houses are not only 
more desirable but apparently more eco- 
nomical than the public bathing estab- 
lishments, such as have been established 
in England. In fact, the American public 
ought to realize that our American cities 
have advanced much further in providing 
bathing facilities for their citizens by 
means of private bath-rooms than any 
English city has advanced in providing 
such facilities by means of public bath- 
houses. We have, for example, just re- 
ceived a report from Springtield, Massa- 
chusetts, showing that in that city the 
number of bath-tubs has increased since 
1890 from 2,700 to 7,300, so that at the 
present time nearly two-thirds of the fam- 
ilies in the city have private bath-tubs. 
This means infinitely more for the con- 
venience, cleanliness, and the self-respect 
of the city than innumerable public baths 
could mean, and has required no pub- 
lic buildings and no retinue of attend- 
ants. 


& 


The idea of the vacation 
school, an interesting de- 
scription of which by Mr. Seth T. Stew- 
art, Associate Superintendent of the New 
York schools, is published in this issue, 
was born in the field of philanthropy «nd 
adopted by boards of education in several 
cities. In others the vacation school is still 
supported by philanthropists because of the 
lack of funds at the disposal of the depart- 
ments of education. From the vacation 
schools the step was natural to the play- 
grounds. ‘Those who have studied child 
life in cities have seen the evil effects of 
street life on children and have noted the 
increase in the number of minors arrested 
during the summer term. To combat these 
evils, associations were formed to secure 
special privileges in parks, and on recrea- 
tion piers, and the use of school buildings, 
as well as the use of private property which 
offered space that could be equipped with 
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shelters, swings, etc., to be used by the 
children under expert supervision. The 
work in New York and Boston has been 
developed especially for boys, outdoor 
gymnasiums having been equipped, with 
directors who train boys individually and 
ingroups. ‘The result has been just what 
was anticipated—a marked decrease in the 
number of arrests of minors in all cities 
where this summer work has been estab- 
lished. For girls there are in some of the 
vlaygrounds, sewing, picture cutting and 
mounting, quiet games, reading aloud. 
There are also quiet rooms where books 
are provided for those who wish to read to 
themselves. For the little ones there are 
kindergarten features, the extent depend- 
ing on the environment and the equip- 
ment of the playground. In the play- 
grounds under the Board of Education the 
educational features are distinctively pre- 
served. Leading educators have decided 
that the permanent value of the vacation 
schools lies in the opportunity offered for 
social training. ‘The freedom of the child 
makes self-expression possible, while the 
freedom as to time given the directors 
makes it possible for them to train the so- 
cial instincts of the children. Close ob- 
servation of the playgrounds shows that 
they are frequented by the same groups of 
children, and that these groups give evi- 
dences of development that come from 
social contact under the restrictions of 
refinement and culture. This form of 
training is in its infancy and the pioneers 
are feeling their way. ‘That the summer 
play school is to be a permanent feature 
of the educational system of cities is cer- 
tain ; that the day is not far distant when 
in all cities the closest alliance will be 
established between the outside organized 
work in this field and the boards of edu- 
cation is also sure. 


& 


An outbreak of yellow fever 
has occurred at the National 
Soldiers’ Home, at Hampton, Va. The 
official report, made on Monday of this 
week, to the Marine Hospital Service at 
Washington, states that up to Sunday there 
had been four deaths and thirty-five cases 
in all. Varying press reports Tuesday 
put the deaths from four to ten and the 
cases from thirty-three to forty. All pre- 
cautions are being taken, and the officials 
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assert positively that there is no danger of 
the disease spreading in the vicinity. It 
is thought probable that the infection came 
from Cuba. 


ra 
The Peace Conference 


Four years ago, just after the threatened 
war with England, a few score of reform- 
ers met at Lake Mohonk, in New York 
State, to consider what could be done to 
lessen the danger of war. Perhaps the 
greatest and most sanguine idealist of 
them all, Edward Everett Hale, urged a 
single specific—a Permanent Court for the 
settlement of all international controver- 
sies. He showed the difference between a 
court of jurisprudence and a_ board of 
arbitrators ; showed how courts of justice 
had been organized to settle controversies 
between individuals ; showed how in the 
United States a Supreme Court had been 
created to settle controversies between 
States; and insisted that nothing less 
than such a court would serve as a sub- 
stitute for war among the nations of the 
earth. He was ably seconded by other 
speakers less sanguine and less impas- 
sioned than himself; but the objector 
was there and objections were numerous: 
there never had been such a_ court; 
the executive department of government 
would never consent to relinquish to the 
judicial department the settlement of 
international controversies ; the crowned 
heads of Europe would never even con- 
sider the proposition ; the army was too en- 
trenched, military glory too dear, the love 
of arms and adventure too strong; there 
was no method by which the decisions of 
such a court could be enforced. Answers 
were not wanting to these objections ; but 
the prevalent feeling at the end of this con- 
ference, even of these sanguine reformers, 
was that, if a Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion was the sole remedy for war—and 
none other was suggested—the world 
would wait a long time for the cure. 

But, however fast the true idealist runs, 
he always finds God before him when he 
arrives whither his idealism has guided 
him. Forces of morality and industrial- 
ism have been quietly at work against 
the more noisy forces of war, and now 
the dream of four years ago appears to be 
on the eve of accomplishment. History 
has overtaken prophecy. Let us briefly 
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The Peace 


recall that history, as we have reported it 
from week to week in these columns. 

A year ago the youngest and most au 
tocratic of the world’s rulers invited the 
nations to confer in order “to put an 
end to incessant armaments and to seek 


the means of warding off the calam- 
ities which are threatening the whole 


world.” Instantly, along with voices of 
approval, there arose mutters of protest. 
Even by his own countrymen Nicholas 
II. was called a visionary, though self- 
complacent Russian statesmen added that 
this plaything would amuse the young 
Czar and keep his hands off practical 
Russian affairs. This cynical judgment 
was echoed elsewhere. In England the 
official “‘ Standard” and the semi-official 
“Times ” declared that the idea did honor 
to the heart but not to the head of the 
generous youth, and that the conference 
could achieve nothing substantial. In this 
view Lord Salisbury concurred in_ his 
Guildhall speech of last November. In 
France there was more direct opposition. 
What! was France’s ally deliberately pro- 
posing a plan which should render a dis- 
membered land unable to seize her lost 
provinces, if opportunity occurred? In 
Germany, Professor Zorn, afterward ap- 
pointed a delegate to The Hague, openly 
scorned favorable consideration of the 
eight propositions contained in Count 
Muraviev’s supp'ementary note to the 
Czar’s invitation, because “ the experience 
of humanity has not reached a maturity 
to justify such action by international law.” 
Those propositions were: (1) not to in- 
crease the present effective of armed mil- 
itary and naval forces; (2) to prohibit 
the use of new firearms; (3) to restrict 
the use of the explosives already existing; 
(4) to prohibit the use of submarine tor- 
pedo boats; (5) to apply to naval warfare 
the stipulations of the Geneva Conven- 
tions; (6) to neutralize boats employed in 
saving those overboard during an engage- 
ment ; (7) to revise the laws of war elabo- 
rated by the Conference of Brussels; (8) 
to accept the employment of mediation 
and arbitration. 

Nevertheless the great nations responded 
to the Czar’s appeal. They could not 
well refuse to consider propositions, how- 
ever visionary, when emanating from so 
august a person as the Czar of all the 
Russias. For their consideration dele- 
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gates assembled at The Hague from Rus- 
sia, England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, 
Turkey, Roumania, Servia, Japan, China, 
Persia, Siam, and the United States. The 
agreements reached are tentative, not final: 
They remain open until 1900 for ratify- 
ing signatures. Then other Powers not 
represented at The Hague may sign, 
provided no Power then present objects.! 
‘These agreements or covenants are three 
in number and involve: 

(1) Regulations prohibiting use of as- 
phyxiating gases, projectiles from balloons 
and expanding bullets; (2) Regulations 
concerning the laws and customs of war 
on land; (3) Provisions for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes by 
mediation and arbitration. Great Britain 
and the United States will hardly ratify 
the first agreement, because their repre- 
sentatives believe that to retard the devel- 
opment of inventive genius in warfare 
retards rather than expedites the cessa- 
tion of war. All the Powers are likely to 
sign the second agreement, which revises, 
in accordance with modern civilization, 
the unratified laws of war formulated by 
the Conference of Brussels in 1874. 

But the third agreement, providing for 
mediation and arbitration, is immeasur- 
ably the most important. Compulsory 
arbitration is rejected; optional arbitration 
substituted. National honor and commer- 
cial interests are trusted to enforce the 
decrees of the Court. Within three months 
after ratification of the Conventions, each 
Power is to name four persons to act as 
arbitrators. A praiseworthy rivalry among 
the Nations will bring about the designa- 
tion of the best international-law experts 
from each country. The arbitrators hold 
office for six years, but their terms may 
be renewed. The Court will sit at The 
Hague, thus perpetuating the initial Peace 
Conference, and honoring the land which 
gave to the world Grotius, the Father of 
International Law. References to this 
Tribunal will become increasingly natural 
and normal—first of minor disputes, then 
of those which are more important. Both 
its range of themes and its authority are 
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! Thus England would probably object to the ‘Trans- 
vaal, Italy to the Pope, and the United States to the 
Aguinaldo government, because acceptance of such sig- 
natures would involve recognition of the Power signing 
as an independent Government. 
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finding them worthy of mention to his 
faithful followers. The other day he pre- 
sented a statue of his ancestor, the Great 
Elector, to the town of Bielefeld. In his 
letter to the authorities there, he declared 
the gift to have been made to show that, 
‘‘as in my ancestor, so in me there lives 
the inflexible determination to proceed on 
the path which has once been recognized 
as the right one, and to do this in defiance 
of all opposition.” The noteworthy thing 
about this particular path is that it means 
the Kaiser’s persistence in a measure 
which he has caused to be introducedsinto 
the Reichstag, inflicting penal servitude 
upon the inciters to a strike. In a pre- 
vious speech at Bielefeld he had promised 
this backward legislation to his supporters. 
More recently, however, William II. has 
accomplished a cleverer stroke of states- 
manship ; yet his remarks on that occasion 
have caused as much comment as the deed 
itself. He arranged his Norwegian visit 
so that he might be in the harbor of Ber- 
gen at the time when the French cruiser 
Ipuigénie was also there. He visited the 
vessel and made a speech to the com- 
mander, afterward sending to President 
Loubet a courteous and well-worded dis- 
patch. While the occurrence is doubtless 
a proof of the Kaiser’s praiseworthy inten- 
tion to bring about a more cordial under- 
standing with France, his reported speech 
is such a characteristic example of the 
strangeness of his mind that we cannot re- 
sist the temptation to quote these phrases : 
“TI confess envy of the French navy. 
There are not such fine fellows in the 
German navy as the Bretons I see here. 
The sailors you will see on the Hohen- 
zollern are the best I have, but it is I who 
trained them. Your navy is the best in 
the world. It is superior to the English 
navy.” 


® 


A fortnight ago, in a case 
of lése-majesté, the German 
Supreme Court, sitting at Leipsic, actually 
decided against the Emperor, as monarch 
of all Germany. It declared that “the 
sovereignty of the Empire was vested in 
all the federated governments together.” 
Nevertheiess, the court did not hesitate to 
condemn the prisoner, a poor Socialist 
editor, as guilty of the crime of insult to 
majesty. Even if the editor had not cen- 
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sured a sovereign as William II. thinks he 
understands that term, there had been 
daring criticism of the “ personal opin 
ion” of one who is Emperor in name if 
not in absolute power. This and many 
another condemnation for insults to the 
Kaiser have called forth widespread pro- 
test from long-suffering Germans. It is 
interesting to compare such unrest with 
the peaceful conditions which obtain in 
supposedly more disturbed countries. 
William II. might learn something in this 
matter from his cousin the King of Rou- 
mania. ‘The latter’s training has been 
too truly aristocratic, as is his nature, for 
him not to be imbued with both sponta- 
neity and simplicity. He has never allowed 
prosecution for personal attacks on him- 
self or the Queen (Carmen Sylva). Rou- 
mania is a.country in which the crime of 
insult to majesty may be regarded as 
being in abeyance. Nor is there, con- 
trary to the rule in Germany, any class 
favoritism at the Roumanian court. Any- 
one may be presented at that court, no 
matter what one does for a living, no 
matter what one’s social standing. Even 
Republican Presidents like McKinley, 
Loubet and Kruger might note that, on a 
certain afternoon in the week, anyone may 
call upon King Charles and consult him 
without so much as a previous asking for 
permission, 
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The report of the 
Indian CurrencyCom- 
mittee, as was antici 
pated, is a monometallist document. With 
entire unanimity the members recommend 
that ‘‘ steps should be taken to avoid all 
possibility of doubt as to the determina- 
tion not to revert to a silver standard, but 
to proceed with measures for the effective 
establishment of a gold standard.” ‘They 
oppose, it is true, the radical steps pro- 
posed by the English Government in India 
—namely, that the silver currency of that 
country should be contracted, and a gold 
reserve immediately accumulated ; but in 
this consevatism the Committee conforms 
with the wishes of the London banking 
world, which is unwilling at this time to 
create any further drain on the narrow 
gold reserve in London. The measures 
which the Committee recommends are to 
make the British sovereign a legal tender 
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and current coin in India, and to throw 
open the Indian mints to the free and 
unlimited coinage of gold. The Com- 
mittee does not believe that these meas- 
ures will cause gold coins to circulate 
among the masses of the Indian people, 
and it minimizes the extent to which they 
will cause gold to be hoarded, but it is 
sure that their adoption would introduce 
a gold currency for large transactions, 
and put India in the way of establishing 
firmly the gold standard when the favor- 
able opportunity arrives. The New York 
“ Tribune’s ’’ London correspondent sug- 
gests that this opportunity would present 
itself, if the United States should reopen 
its mints to silver and thus relax its de- 
mand for gold. The Committee itself 
make no such intimation, but American 
silver men will certainly regard the adop- 
tion of the Committee’s proposals as a 
measure to increase India’s demand _ for 
gold—and increase it greatly whenever 
America increases her demand for silver. 
The English ministry had authority to 
deal with the matter without referring it 
to Parliament, and on Friday of last week 
Lord Salisbury announced in the House 
of*Lords that the Indian Government is to 
go forward along the lines recommended 
by the Currency Committee. 


te 


In order to secure better 
social conditions through 
better homes, the Tene- 
ment-House Committee of the Charity 
Organization Society of this city is sensibly 
urging upon the Municipal Building Code 
Commission a series of measures to in- 
crease the facilities for light, air, and water 
for the families in the crowded quarters. 
Two provisions urged are of National 
interest. One would require that the air- 
shaft of a tenement-house designed to 
shelter four families on each floor shall be 
at least six feet in width by twenty-five 
feet in length, thus insuring that the light 
that comes through the windows shall be 
direct, and that the air that comes through 
them shall be less stagnant than that 
within the walls. As this provision only 
.ipplies to tenement-houses constructed 
hereafter, and permits the housing of a 
‘housand people on an acre, it is not to be 
criticised for excessive radicalism. The 
‘ther provision of importance is that every 
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tenement-house shall have at least one 
bath-room for the use of the tenants. In 
the model tenements constructed by the 
City and Suburban Homes Company it has 
been found that the bath-rooms, instead of 
being neglected, as was predicted by scorn- 
ful critics, are kept in almost constant use 
during the hours when bathing is at all con- 
venient. These provisions for bath-rooms 
within the tenement-houses are not only 
more desirable but apparently more eco- 
nomical than the public bathing estab- 
lishments, such as have been established 
in England. In fact, the American public 
ought to realize that our American cities 
have advanced much further in providing 
bathing facilities for their citizens by 
means of private bath-rooms than any 
English city has advanced in providing 
such facilities by means of public bath- 
houses. We have, for example, just re- 
ceived a report from Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, showing that in that city the 
number of bath-tubs has increased since 
1890 from 2,700 to 7,300, so that at the 
present time nearly two-thirds of the fam- 
ilies in the city have private bath-tubs. 
This means infinitely more for the con- 
venience, cleanliness, and the self-respect 
of the city than innumerable public baths 
could mean, and has required no pub- 
lic buildings and no retinue of attend- 
ants. 


& 


The idea of the vacation 
school, an interesting de- 
scription of which by Mr. Seth T. Stew- 
art, Associate Superintendent of the New 
York schools, is published in this issue, 
was born in the field of philanthropy znd 
adopted by boards of education in several 
cities. In others the vacation school is still 
supported by philanthropists because of the 
lack of funds at the disposal of the depart- 
ments of education. From the vacation 
schools the step was natural to the play- 
grounds. Those who have studied child 
life in cities have seen the evil effects of 
street life on children and have noted the 
increase in the number of minors arrested 
during the summer term. To combat these 
evils, associations were formed to secure 
special privileges in parks, and on recrea- 
tion piers, and the use of school buildings, 
as well as the use of private property which 
offered space that could be equipped with 
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shelters, swings, etc., to be used by the 
children under expert supervision. ‘The 
work in New York and Boston has been 
developed especially for boys, outdoor 
gymnasiums having been equipped, with 
directors who train boys individually and 
ingroups. ‘The result has been just what 
was anticipated—a marked decrease in the 
number of arrests of minors in all cities 
where this summer work has been estab- 
lished.” For girls there are in some of the 
playgrounds, sewing, picture cutting and 
mounting, quiet games, reading aloud. 
There are also quiet rooms where books 
are provided for those who wish to read to 
themselves. For the little ones there are 
kindergarten features, the extent depend- 
ing on the environment and the equip- 
ment of the playground. In the play- 
grounds under the Board of Education the 
educational features are distinctively pre- 
served. Leading educators have decided 
that the permanent value of the vacation 
schools lies in the opportunity offered for 
social training. The freedom of the child 
makes self-expression possible, while the 
freedom as to time given the directors 
makes it possible for them to train the so- 
cial instincts of the children. Close ob- 
servation of the playgrounds shows that 
they are frequented by the same groups of 
children, and that these groups give evi- 
dences of development that come from 
social contact under the restrictions of 
refinement and culture. This form of 
training is in its infancy and the pioneers 
are feeling their way. That the summer 
play school is to be a permanent feature 
of the educational system of cities is cer- 
tain ; that the day is not far distant when 
in all cities the closest alliance will be 
established between the outside organized 
work in this field and the boards of edu- 
cation is also sure. 


B 


An outbreak of yellow fever 
has occurred at the National 
Soldiers’ Home, at Hampton, Va. The 
official report, made on Monday of this 
week, to the Marine Hospital Service at 
Washington, states that up to Sunday there 
had been four deaths and thirty-five cases 
in all. Varying press reports Tuesday 
put the deaths from four to ten and the 
cases from thirty-three to forty. All pre- 
cautions are being taken, and the officials 
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assert positively that there is no danger of 
the disease spreading in the vicinity. It 
is thought probable that the infection came 
from Cuba, 
® 
The Peace Conference 


Four years ago, just after the threatened 
war with England, a few score of reform- 
ers met at Lake Mohonk, in New York 
State, to consider what could be done to 
lessen the danger of War. Perhaps the 
greatest and most sanguine idealist of 
them all, Edward Everett Hale, urged a 
single specific—a Permanent Court for the 
settlement of all international controver- 
sies. He showed the difference between a 
court of jurisprudence and a_ board of 
arbitrators ; showed how courts of justice 
had been organized to settle controversies 
between individuals ; showed how in the 
United States a Supreme Court had been 
created to settle controversies between 
States; and insisted that nothing less 
than such a court would serve as a sub- 
stitute for war among the nations of the 
earth. He was ably seconded by other 
speakers less sanguine and less impas- 
sioned than himself; but the objector 
was there and objections were numerous : 
there never had been such a_ court; 
the executive department of government 
would never consent to relinquish to the 
judicial department the settlement of 
international controversies ; the crowned 
heads of Europe would never even con- 
sider the proposition ; the army was too en- 
trenched, military glory too dear, the love 
of arms and adventure too strong; there 
was no method by which the decisions of 
such a court could be enforced. Answers 
were not wanting to these objections ; but 
the prevalent feeling at the end of this con- 
ference, even of these sanguine reformers, 
was that, if a Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion was the sole remedy for war—and 
none other was suggested—the world 
would wait a long time for the cure. 

But, however fast the true idealist runs, 
he always finds God before him when he 
arrives whither his idealism has guided 
him. Forces of morality and industrial- 
ism have been quietly at work against 
the more noisy forces of war, and now 
the dream of four years ago appears to be 
on the eve of accomplishment. History 
has overtaken prophecy. Let us briefly 
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recall that history, as we have reported it 
from week to week in these columns. 

A year ago the youngest and most au- 
tocratic of the world’s rulers invited the 
nations to confer in order “to put an 
end to incessant armaments and to seek 
the means of warding off the calam- 
ities which are threatening the whole 
world.” Instantly, along with voices of 
approval, there arose mutters of protest. 
Even by his own countrymen Nicholas 
II. was called a visionary, though self- 
complacent Russian statesmen added that 
this plaything would amuse the young 
Czar and keep his hands off practical 
Russian affairs. This cynical judgment 
was echoed elsewhere. In England the 
official ‘‘ Standard” and the semi-official 
“Times ” declared that the idea did honor 
to the heart but not to the head of the 
generous youth, and that the conference 
could achieve nothing substantial. In this 
view Lord Salisbury concurred in his 
Guildhall speech of last November. In 
France there was more direct opposition. 
What! was France’s ally deliberately pro- 
posing a plan which should render a dis- 
membered land unable to seize her lost 
provinces, if opportunity occurred? In 
Germany, Professor Zorn, afterward ap- 
pointed a delegate to The Hague, openly 
scorned favorable consideration of the 
eight propositions contained in Count 
Muraviev’s supp'ementary note to the 
Czar’s invitation, because “ the experience 
of humanity has not reached a maturity 
to justify such action by international law.” 
Those propositions were: (1) not to in- 
crease the present effective of armed mil- 
itary and naval forces; (2) to prohibit 
the use of new firearms; (3) to restrict 
the use of the explosives already existing; 
(4) to prohibit the use of submarine tor- 
pedo boats; (5) to apply to naval warfare 
the stipulations of the Geneva Conven- 
tions; (6) to neutralize boats employed in 
saving those overboard during an engage- 
ment ; (7) to revise the laws of war elabo- 
rated by the Conference of Brussels; (8) 
to accept the employment of mediation 
and arbitration. 

Nevertheless the great nations responded 
to the Czar’s appeal. They could not 
well refuse to consider propositions, how- 
ever visionary, when emanating from so 
august a person as the Czar of all the 
Russias. For their consideration dele- 
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gates assembled at The Hague from Rus- 
sia, England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, 
Turkey, Roumania, Servia, Japan, China, 
Persia, Siam, and the United States. The 
agreements reached are tentative, not final. 
They remain open until 1900 for ratify- 
ing signatures. Then other Powers not 
represented at The Hague may sign, 
provided no Power then present objects.’ 
These agreements or covenants are three 
in number and involve: 

(1) Regulations prohibiting use of as- 
phyxiating gases, projectiles from balloons 
and expanding bullets; (2) Regulations 
concerning the laws and customs of war 
on land; (3) Provisions for the pacific 
settlement of international disputes by 
mediation and arbitration. Great Britain 
and the United States will hardly ratify 
the first agreement, because their repre- 
sentatives believe that to retard the devel- 
opment of inventive genius in warfare 
retards rather than expedites the cessa- 
tion of war. All the Powers are likely to 
sign the second agreement, which revises, 
in accordance with modern civilization, 
the unratified laws of war formulated by 
the Conference of Brussels in 1874. 

But the third agreement, providing for 
mediation and arbitration, is immeasur- 
ably the most important. Compulsory 
arbitration is rejected; optional arbitration 
substituted. National honor and commer- 
cial interests are trusted to enforce the 
decrees of the Court. Within three months 
after ratification of the Conventions, each 
Power is to name four persons to act as 
arbitrators. A praiseworthy rivalry among 
the Nations will bring about the designa- 
tion of the best international-law experts 
from each country. The arbitrators hold 
office for six years, but their terms may 
be renewed. The Court will sit at The 
Hague, thus perpetuating the initial Peace 
Conference, and honoring the land which 
gave to the world Grotius, the Father of 
International Law. References to this 
Tribunal will become increasingly natural 
and normal—first of minor disputes, then 
of those which are more important. Both 
its range of themes and its authority are 


1 Thus England would probably object to the Trans- 
vaal, Italy to the Pope, and the United States to the 
Aguinaldo government, because acceptance of such sig- 
natures would involve recognition of the Power signing 
as an independent Government. 
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almost certain to increase. By its decis- 
ions the whole body of international law 
will be enriched and made authoritative. 
Wars are not at an end. Nations will 
still resort to force, sometimes to perpetu- 
ate, sometimes to prevent injustice. 3ut 
war will cease to be necessary, for the 
nations that formerly could only resort to 
force may henceforth resort to impartial 
reason. ‘The first of the Czar’s lofty ideas 
must, therefore, in time be realized through 
the last. Arbitration precedes arrest of 
armaments, and that precedes disarma- 
ment. 

Our delegates have carried their points 
in the request that the word “ duty ” be so 
defined as not to imply any obligation on 
our part to interfere in European affairs 
or compel this country to accept European 
interference in our affairs. The London 
“ Times ” congratulates us on thus setting 
at naught the insinuations of Continental 
politicians who represent us as being so 
elated over the result of the Spanish war 
that we would take a hand in every Euro- 
pean controversy. The disputes which 
might involve our ‘“ Monroeism ”’ are those 
between ourselves and European Powers ; 
between ourselves and another American 
Power; between two American Powers, 
neither being the United States; and 
between an American Power, other than 
the United States, and a foreign Power. 
While we have been successful in defin- 
ing our attitude, we will fully co-operate 
in settling all international difficulties by 
means of the agency now happily pro- 
vided at The Hague. 

If our delegates have succeeded sig- 
nally, they have also signally failed. Itisa 
keen disappointment to record the refusal 
of the Conference to consider our pro- 
posal to exempt private property at sea 
from capture in time of war. But our 
delegates have at least given standing 
to this question, in the Conference’s ac- 
ceptance of a resolution to submit the 
matter to a future Conference. Its settle- 
ment, in favor of the attitude taken for a 
century by this country, can be but a 
matter of time, and, we trust, a short time. 

In addition to the three Conventions, 
the final and snmmarizing act of the Con- 
ference contains the following expressions 
of opinion: The Conference considers 
(1) that limitations of military charges, 
which at present oppress the world, are 
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greatly to be desired. (2) That the ques- 
tions of the rights and duties of neutrals 
should be inscribed on the programme 
of a Conference to be held at an early 
date. (3) That questions relative to the 
type of rifles and naval artillery should be 
the subject of study by the different gov- 
ernments with a view of arriving at solu- 
tions by a future Conference. (4) That 
an early Conference be called to revise 
the Geneva Conventions. (5) That ques- 
tions relating to the inviolability of private 
property in war be reserved for another 
Conference. 

Not only from these actual decisions 
and recommendations is The Hague meet- 
ing historic, but also from the fact that the 
first appearance of American delegates ina 
world conference has shown the reality of 
Anglo-American friendship. With the re- 
grettable exception of the free-ships propo- 
posal, the two delegatons have been one in 
purpose and action throughout the sessions. 
In the history of the Nineteenth Century 
the creation of a Permanent International 
Court will take its place with the utiliza- 
tion of steam and electricity in the social 
and moral development of the race. The 
printing press made universal education 
possible and delivered man from ignor- 
ance and its foster-child superstition ; the 
application of steam and electricity to in- 
dustry transferred the mere mechanics of 
toil to nature and succored man from 
drudgery; the creation of a Permanent 
International Court substitutes reason for 
force in the settlement of international 
controversies and will deliver man from 
war, 


& 
Pastoral Letters 
The Lord’s Supper 


I have been asked to give in these let- 
ters my understanding of the nature and 
the meaning of the Lord’s Supper. Into 
polemical discussions concerning it I can- 
not enter. ‘There are some topics too 
sacred for debate; and this isone. With 
respect for those who give to this sacred 
festivity a different meaning and receive 
from it a different gift, I here seek to in- 
terpret what it means to some of us who 
can neither with the Quaker discard it 
altogether nor with the Catholic perceive 
in it a sacrificial efficacy. 
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The Passover to the ancient Hebrew 
combined something of the patriotic sa- 
credness which once attached to our Fourth 
of July and the religious sacredness which 
once attached to our Thanksgiving Day. 
In it he celebrated with both religious 
and domestic festivity the emancipation 
of Israel from Egypt. A supper was one 
of the chief features of this festival. It 
was domestic, not ecclesiastical. The 
father ordinarily slew with his own hands 
the sacrificial lamb for this supper, though 
sometimes rather for reasons of conven- 
ience than of ritual, it was slain for him 
by a Levite. The feast at which it was 
partaken was always a family feast; and 
at a certain point in this feast the father 
broke and passed to the household un- 
leavened bread, with a reminder of the 
night when, in haste, their forefathers ate 
unleavened bread on the eve of their hur- 
ried departure from the hated land of 
bondage. Later acup of wine was passed 
and drunk with a similar reminder. Thus 
the story of their Nation’s birth was 
kept alive in the mind and heart of the 
Nation. 

Jesus Christ was, we ought never to for- 
get, a Jew who loved his country, and he 
had earnestly desired before his death to 
eat one more Passover supper with his dis- 
ciples, who were to him as his own family. 
But when he broke and passed the bread 
and again poured and passed the wine he 
changed the ritual. “ This is my body,” he 
said, “broken for you.” “ This cup is the 
blood of the new covenant, shed for many 
for the remission of sins.’’ Thenceforth 
they were to remember him in their sacred 
festival. It was to be to them the re- 
minder of one greater than Moses and a 
more far-reaching deliverance than that 
from Egypt.’ 

This was the simple origin of the Lord’s 
Supper. Itwas an ancient national festival, 
both patriotic and religious, with a new 
significance given to it. Simplicity char- 
icterized everything that Jesus Christ 
did; sacredness invested all. The sacred- 
ness of simplicity was in this last gather- 
ing of Christ and his friends before his 
death. These friends belonged to no 


Vit is true, as Dr. McGiffert has shown, that the 
vords, * Do this in remembrance of me,” are found only 
Luke and in Corinthians, and therefore probably come 
/usthrough Paul. But Paul tells us that he derived his 
con from the Lord, probably through some of the 
even; and there is no reason to doubt the report, nor 
ves Dr. McGiffert indicate that he doubts it. 
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church; for the Christian Church was not 
formed until after the resurrection, and 
was founded upon it. They had _ sub- 
scribed to no creed; even the simplest 
of Christian creeds was not formulated 
until at least two centuries later. Not 
one of them had received Christian bap- 
tism, and only four or five baptism of 
any kind. The supper was not in their 
minds, nor in his a church ordinance ; 
it was a family festivity. It is hardly 
possible to suppose that he meant, or 
that they thought he meant, that the bread 
and wine as he, sitting there with them, 
passed it to them, was his own literal 
body and blood. ‘That he had his death 
in mind can hardly be doubted; the circum- 
stances of the case, his own prophetic pre- 
vision, the language which he used, make 
this clear. But it is equally clear that it 
was not in their minds. They did not, they 
could not, believe that he was about to 
die. Up to the very last they expected 
some supernatural deliverance which 
would give them triumph, and _ their 
enemies dismay. ‘The deliverance which 
came, they did not and could not expect— 
deliverance from the tomb itseif after his 
enemies had done their worst. 

But, whatever they thought or failed to 
think, whatever they saw or failed to see 
at the time, after their Master’s crucifixion, 
they soon began to associate that cruci- 
fixion with this their last meeting with 
him. After he had gone they met in 
private houses to recall all the sacred scenes 
in his life, and none were so sacred as 
these Jast scenes. After the very slowly 
accepted story of his resurrection had re- 
awakened their hope, and they had this 
wonder to talk about, new sacredness was 
attached totheir gatherings. Their meet- 
ings were held in private houses; lasted 
all day ; sometimes far into the night ; and 
necessity required and hospitality provided 
some simple refreshments. As in their 
homes they sat about the table, still con- 
versing of him, this last Passover supper 
which he had eaten with them was present 
to their minds. As they passed to one 
another the bread and wine, which consti- 
tuted the staple of the peasants’ meal. they 
reminded one another or told new disci- 
ples who had joined them, of all the inci- 
dents of their last meeting with their Lord 
-—how they had quarreled for precedence 
at the table; how he had washed their 








feet ;- with what tact he had banished the 
unwelcome traitor from the room, without 
disclosing the secret of his treachery; 
what the last loving words to them had 
been; what his last prayer; with what 
new sacredness the Passover meal had 
been invested. Then they went on to talk 
of his arrest, his trial, his masterful dig- 
nity before Pilate, the sad funeral proces- 
sion, the considerate love for the weeping 
women, the penitent thief, the broken- 
hearted mother. Thus all the sacred 
associations of Christ’s death clustered 
about this table ; and every supper became 
a memorial of his life, his passion, and his 
death. 

As time has passed on other associa- 
tions have come bringing their sacred 
gifts to this simple supper table. All 
participants sit at the same table, all re- 
member the same Lord, yet each drapes 
it with his own peculiar memories. I 
recall dear friends in other lands who sit 
at the same table, perhaps on the same 
Sunday, and think of me as I think of 
them ; I recall the sainted dead by whose 
side I have sat, but shall never sit again 
until we drink this wine new in the king- 
dom of God; I recall the great church, 
crowded from floor to ceiling on a great 
anniversary, when my pastor broke the 
bread and consecrated the wine for three 
thousand communicants ; I recall the little 
village church with scarcely twoscore of 
communicants within, and the birds sing- 
ing softly their communion music in the 
trees without; I recall the upper chamber 
where half a score of friends gathered at 
the bedside of a sick, and, as we then 
thought, dying disciple, to share cnce more 
with her these memorials of him with whom 
we are one in life, in death, and in resur- 
rection. And this supper means to me all 
that which this history means—penitence 
for the past, hope for the future, love in 
all, because Christ is all. 

When the father is sixty, the home is 
not what it was when, at thirty, he bought 
it and moved into it with his bride. Here 
is a tree she planted, here a path he him- 
self laid out, here a garden his boys helped 
to make where before was sod. The rooms 
within are consecrated by innumerable 
memories. Here his children have been 
born; here his daughter married ; to this 
dining-room the boys with their mates 
returned for vacation festivities from 
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school and college ; out of this door has 
been borne the loved body of some de- 
parted one. The house is a history of 
thirty years of joy and of sorrow, of suc- 
cess and of failure, of achievement and 
of sacrifice. So the Lord’s Supper is not 
merely that first supper in the upper 
chamber; it means not merely what it 
meant then to the eleven. It means to 
me all the associations which cluster about 
it: the faith, the hope, the love which it 


-has nurtured and which, by the mem- 


ories it evokes, it still nurtures. 

But it means more. 

Those who regard a law of Christ the 
most sacred of all things naturally inter- 
pret “ Do this in remembrance of me” 
as a command. ‘To me the request of 
divine love is even more sacred than the 
command of divine authority. ‘“ Do this 
in remembrance of me ” seems to me the 
request of divine love. My master wished 
to be remembered and wished me to re- 
member him. This desire of love not to 
be forgotten is not a human weakness, it 
is a divine strength. All other so-called 
service to him is rendered to my fellow- 
men, though the fact that I am rendering it 
by his direction and in his companionship 
makes it sacred. But the one thing I can 
do for him and for him alone, is to remem- 
ber him in the way in which he has asked 
to be remembered. And, when I do this, 
I am sure that he also remembers me. It 
is said that the Swedenborgians are ac 
customed to leave a vacant chair at table 
as a symbol of the presence of the dear 
departed. I sometimes almost wish that 
at our communion-table a vacant chair 
were left as a symbol of the presence of 
the Master. For though I do not believe 
in either transubstantiation or in con- 
substantiation, neither in the literal nor in 
the mystical presence of Christ in the 
bread and the wine, I believe in the real 
presence ; I believe that the master also 
loves to remember and be remembered, 
sits at every communion-table, makes it a 
true Lord’s table, and adds to the sacred 
memories of human companionship, and 
the more sacred memories of his own 
life, death, and resurrection, what is most 
sacred of all, his actual, vital, spiritual 
fellowship in the breaking of the bread 
which is again eaten with him, and in the 
drinking of the cup, which he again par- 
takes with his friends. L. A. 
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The Educational Situation 


Dr. Butler’s report of the educational 
progress of the year, which appears on 
another page, is, from many points of 
view, very encouraging. It suggests two 
main lines of progress in American 
education. First, the notable series of 
authoritative works on educational sub- 
jects which has appeared during the last 
twelve months makes it clear that educa- 
tional movements and methods are no 
longer drifting without guidance and in 
detachment from one another. The time, 
not only of co-ordination, but of philo- 
sophical insight, has arrived. When such 
men as Dr. Eliot, Dr. Gilman, Dr. Harris, 
Professor James, and Dr. Butler himself, 
to name a few representative educators, 
are attempting to guide the educational 
development of the country by the exposi- 
tion of the ends and principles of educa- 
tion, and by putting beneath educational 
activity a sound philosophy of education, 
there is great reason for hopefulness ; for 
one of the difficulties from which educa- 
tion in this country, in schools and col- 
leges of every kind, has suffered has been 
the lack of co-ordination and harmonious 
co-operation. It is no exaggeration to 
say that until the last two decades there 
has hardly been any general feeling that 
education must be dealt with as a whole, 
and that it must be based upon a sound 
philosophy. This is now the dominant 
tendency of the hour. The feeling deep- 
ens every year that all educational insti- 
tutions must be co-ordinated, from the 
kindergarten to the technical school ; that 
back of all educational methods there 
must be a sound and intelligent educa- 
tional philosophy; that duplication of 
educational facilities and consequent waste 
of educational funds must be stopped. 
The fact that there are to-day in the edu- 
cational world so many leaders of light 
and force is in itself an assurance that 
the educational movement of the country 
will be accelerated in speed and directed 
to the highest ends. 

In the second place, as Dr. Butler 
points out in his comment on _ school 
Organization and administration, there is 
a growing recognition of the necessity of 
securing the highest efficiency in public- 
school work by detaching the administra- 
tion of the public school from politics, 
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and by organizing it on what may be 
called a professional basis. ‘This end is 
to be secured by making the machinery 
of education simple; by placing power 
definitely in a few hands in order that 
responsibility may be fastened with equal 
definiteness upon a few persons. In 
many parts of the country the reform of 
public-school methods, both of adminis- 
tration and of teaching, is in its initial 
stages; but it is begun, and it will be 
carried to the end. One of the most hope- 
ful features of the situation is the grow- 
ing interest which women are taking in 
the schools; an interest manifested by 
constant visitation of school-houses and 
investigation of their sanitary condition, 
and by study of school methods and edu- 
cational history. There is growing up in 
this country a large group of women who 
will presently possess thorough knowledge 
of the subject, both from the theoretical 
and the practical side, and who will con- 
stitute in every community .a body of 
educational experts. These women are 
directing their attention largely to the 
public schools, where attention is _pri- 
marily needed. Their work, combined 
with that of the various educational asso- 
ciations formed for the same purpose, will 
widen public interest in school matters, 
and add to the moral impulse behind the 
movement for school reform. 

Thus along two great lines it is possible 
to register a distinct advance in eduwca- 
tional intelligence and resources. But 
these are not the only evidences of prog- 
ress. Perhaps nothing in the present 
situation promises more for the future 
than the awakening of the home to educa- 
tional self-consciousness. A great many 
men and women are discovering, for the 
first time, that education begins in the 
home ; that the home is the first school, 
and in certain respects the most impor- 
tant; that the child, from its earliest years, 
ought to be regarded by the father and 
mother from the standpoint of its spiritual 
development ; and that the home must 
stand behind the school and co-operate 
with the teacher if the best results of 
education are to be secured. It is at this 
point that the kindergarten movement, 
with its mothers’ classes and its broad 
and vital conception of education, has 
made a great contribution to the educa- 
tional awakening in America. The num- 
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ber of mothers who are looking at their 
relations to their young children from the 
educational point of view is steadily in- 
creasing. Mothers’ classes, which were 


once organized largely for the benefit of | 


women supposed to be ignorant of the 
primary duties of motherhood, are now 
being sought by women who have had 
every advantage of general educational 
and social training; because it is seen 
that no position in life involves a more 
thorough preparation than the position of 
-a mother. The progress of the kinder- 
garten, commented upon in these columns 
not many weeks ago, need not be inter- 
preted again, but must not be overlooked 
in any survey of the educational condi- 
tions. That movement shows the advent 
and advance of a more vital and spiritual 
conception of what education must be in 
the life of a great community. 

The teaching of recent history, as 
pointed out in these columns in the Edu- 
cational Number a year ago, brings into 
clearer light the practical necessity of the 
most thorough training for the work and 
duties of the future. It is said that on 
the day when the news of the battle of 
Manila reached Constantinople, the Sultan 
sent for the American Minister, Dr. Angell, 
and asked him if it would be possible for 
Turkey to secure the kind of guns which 
Commodore Dewey had on his fleet. Dr. 
Angell replied that he thought it would be 
quite possible to buy the guns; but, he 
added, “ There is one thing which your 
Majesty cannot buy; you cannot buy the 
men behind the guns.” That was the 
answer of educated Democracy to unedu- 
cated Absolutism. Democracy is strong 
only as it is intelligent. When that state- 
ment is made, with all its implications, 


the most pressing argument for the largest | 


and most generous endowment of edu- 
cation in this country is brought home 
with all the force of recent illustration. 
If Americans are to meet successfully the 
competition of the world in those great 
fields which are now opening up to com- 
merce and civilization, they must carry 
into that competition the highest training, 
the largest knowledge of science, the 
most thorough technical skill. The future 
belongs to the race which educates itself 
most adequately to comprehend its oppor- 
tunities and use them for the advancement 
of humanity. 
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A New Life of Shakespeare 


The Outlook has great pleasure in an- 
nouncing that its most important literary 
feature for the year 1900 will be an illus- 
trated biography of William Shakespeare, 
to be written by Mr. Hamilton Wright 
Mabie. ‘The biography will be in twelve 
parts, beginning with the first issue in Jan- 
uary, and will be accompanied by a large 
number of pictures, most of them made 
expressly for the work. It will bear the 
title ‘William Shakespeare: Poet, Drama- 
tist, and Man.” 

Dr. Jowett held that for the teaching of 
ethics biography furnishes by far the rich- 
est material. The virtues are never so 
impressive and contagious as when they 
are revealed in the lives of men of com- 
manding force and effectiveness. In the 
careers of the leaders of humanity the 
victorious qualities of character assert 
their true place in society, and men are 
not only taught by great examples, they 
are also moved and inspired by them. 
The Lives of Plutarch have been finely 
called “the pasturage of great minds.” 
From this point of view The Outlook has 
in recent years given its readers studies 
of Mr. Gladstone, a typical English states- 
man of wide human interests and com- 
manding character, and of James Russell 
Lowell, a representative American scholar, 
poet, humorist, and man of affairs. In 
the careers of these distinguished men 
the two families of the English race have 
been seen in unity of ideals and diversity 
of temperament. The last eighteen months 
have brought into clear consciousness the 
historic and racial ties which commit the 
two countries to a kindred growth and 
destiny ; they stand together for certain 
great religious, moral, and political ideas 
and aims. Those ideas and aims have 
been thrown into sharp relief by recent 
events ; they have defined themselves by 
sudden and dramatic contrasts with diver- 
gent conceptions of individual action and 
of the ends of government. 

In the hope of making still more clear 
the genius of the English-speaking race, 
The Outlook will publish during the year 
1900 this biographical study of England’s 
greatest creative spirit, living in an age of 
immense vitality and energy, and express- 
ing in his work the spirit and genius of 
the race in imaginative forms but in active 
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and masterful contact with the realities of 
life. In this biography the attempt will 
be made to realize the poet and dramatist 
as a great Englishman, to approach him 
through the atmosphere of his own age, 
to set him distinctly in his own time, to 
bring about him his brilliant contempora- 
ries, and to exhibit him as a typical man 
in a great and characteristic epoch. So 
far as possible, the literary and the vital 
points of view will be held in unity, in the 
hope of bringing into distinct view the 
foremost man of English blood. 

The successive chapters will be richly 
illustrated from a vast mass of material 
furnished by Shakespeare’s country ; the 
England of his age in its buildings, thea- 
ters, pageants, and characteristic dress ; 
a wealth of portraits of the great men 
who made the Elizabethan period the 
richest in English history, in literature, 
colonization, daring adventure, and heroic 
achievement. 


8 
The Spectator 


The Spectator had a very pleasant chat 
the other evening with some people inter- 
ested in the affairs of the University Ex- 
tension, and received a number of side- 
lights upon that interesting movement. 
The Spectator himself does not go to its 
classes or strive to pass its examinations, 
but he avails himself often of its lectures, 
and notices that a very large proportion 
of his fellow-citizens take the same atti- 
tude, and unfairly endeavor to enjoy all 
the pleasures of University Extension 
without doing any of the work. He said 
as much to these friends, who frankly ad- 
mitted that the English leaders were a 
trifle disappointed in America in this 
respect. “In general intelligence,” one 
of them said, “the average American 
audiences are ahead of the average Eng- 
lish ones; but when it comes to reading 
the books prescribed for the course, and 
attending the classes in earnest, the Eng- 
lish are far in the lead.” 


& 


The women of both countries, the Spec- 
tator was told, were immensely more in- 
terested and hard-working students than 
the majority of the men. “ Almost all 
Our essays come from the women of the 
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classes,” said one lecturer, ‘and they do 
the most of the reading—sometimes pretty 
stiff reading, too.” ‘Their essays, how- 
ever, are apt to show more enthusiasm 
than logic, and strong criticism is often 
necessary. One young lady in England, 
it seems, was not as submissive as she 
might have been to the correction, by the 
lecturer, of her paper upon Charles the 
First, into which she had poured a great 
deal of ardent feeling and a still greater 
number of incorrect and irrelevant state- 
ments. She responded in a short but in- 
tense note, containing only these words: 
Sir: You may harry my facts as you like, 
but for my opinions I would gladly die! 
ours, 
It is comforting to know that the latter 
alternative was not required by the lec- 
turer, and that she is now writing novels, 
in which she is getting along very com- 
fortably without facts, and can set forth 
her opinions undisturbed. . 


& 


To the Spectator’s surprise, he was told 
-that the center and soul of. University 
Extension in America is not that home 
and cradle of lecturing, New England, but 
the city of Penn and Franklin and its 
surrounding towns. Why New England 
has not taken up the idea with enthusi- 
asm no one can tell; but neither her 
colleges nor her towns have co-operated 
as heartily as has Philadelphia. The 
libraries of the Quaker City have made 
special efforts to provide the necessary 
books for every course given, and the 
colleges have done more than anywhere 
else in America to help along the univer- 
sity feature of the movement. ‘The best 
fields, too, so far found have been the 
small towns near Philadelphia, where, out 
of perhaps fifteen hundred inhabitants, 
two hundred and fifty will belong to the 
classes and work creditably and persever- 
ingly at the course as far as possible. 


® 


Speaking of books, it seems that the 
workingman is ahead. A good story is 
told of how a lecturer from Oxford, going 
down to give a course of lectures upon 
the later days of Rome to a class of sev 
eral hundred workingmen near Birming- 
ham, sent word to the Oxford secretary 
that he wanted a copy of the great his- 
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torian Gregorovius (of whom the Specta- 
tor must confess an inglorious ignorance) 
for the use of the class. The secretary 
responded that in the students’ course at 
Oxford itself nobody had taken the trou- 
ble to open a volume of Gregorovius, and 
therefore it had not been considered 
necessary to buy it for the use of outside 
classes, who were presumably less likely to 
read such dry pages than ambitious under- 
graduates would be. The lecturer was 
disappointed, for he had referred to the 
book in his syllabus ; but when he reached 
his class, he found that his regret was 
needless. The men had clubbed together 
and bought themselves, not one Gregoro- 
vius, but two; and some of them had 
read it through already, in preparation 
for the course! In another part of Eng- 
land, where the course touched on Irish 
history at one point, a gaunt, weather- 
beaten-looking man put the first question 
as soon as the class was opened: “ And 
“what poseetion has Giraldus Cambrensis 
as an authawrity, Meester 2” The 
lecturer of the evening, luckily, had just 
been consulting the ancient writer, and 
was able to answer the query, but he was 
rather taken aback, nevertheless. He 
found afterward that the man had read 
everything upon Irish history that he 
could come across, and was really a 
very highly educated person upon that 
special subject, knowing rather more, in- 
deed, than the lecturer as to dates and 
details. 


® 


In some places, however, the Spectator 
learned, the Extension movement finds no 
such appreciative hearers. One meeting, 
for instance, in an out-of-the-way town 
was unique in its developments. The 
hall was well filled, but it soon became 
evident why. Upon one side were the 
adherents of one way of thinking, on the 
other side those who held a different 
view. The lecturer had not previously 
thought his course at all likely to connect 
itself with the questions of the day; but 
he found that he was mistaken. The 
most innocent and historical remarks were 
made a target for hisses from one side, 
and loud answering applause from the 
other. At the close, representatives of 
both parties came up and asked him to 
take a drink with them at the hotel, and 
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he was extremely glad to be a temperance 
man, since they were evidently willing to 
fight to the death over which invitation 
he accepted. ‘Another lecturer, by the 
way, returning from a remote New Jersey 
town, inquired of the Philadelphia secre- 
tary, pathetically, “ Am I expected to take 
all the drinks that are poured out for me? 
I have a pretty strong head, but a few 
more lectures will upset my health, I am 
afraid.” 


® 


Many of the centers have most inter- 
esting points. There is a colored center 
in one of the large cities (consisting prin- 
cipally of school-teachers), which is pe- 
culiarly appreciative and hard-working. 
One young colored man, however, quite 
upset all the lecturer’s ideas as to the 
ideals of his race by writing an essay to 
prove that Washington, as a great man, 
was only in the second rank of the world’s 
heroes. Alfred the Great, this student 
contended, was far beyond our first Presi- 
dent in greatness—but, with unconscious 
illogicality, the reason for this was stated 
to be that Washington was not truly 
American in character or ideas, but “ half 


a Britisher’”’—Alfred’s nationality evi- 
dently being forgotten for the moment. 


® 


Perhaps the funniest story the Specta- 
tor heard about the movement is this, 
about one of the papers handed in for 
examination. The assistant who on that 
occasion happened to correct the papers 
was of a kind heart and averse to passing 
a harsh judgment upon any essay, no mat- 
ter how crude. There was one, however, 
whose merits were nil and whose faults 
were glaring. Nothing could be said for 
it; but the sympathetic assistant got 
round the difficulty (or thought she did) 
by adding, after a gentle review of the 
essay’s evident faults, “‘ There is promise 
for the future if the writer perseveres.” 
After the next lecture, the lecturer was 
approached by one of the class, a little, 
bent old lady, dressed in neat black, who 
handed him back the rejectedessay: “It 
is very kind of ou, sir,” she said, humbly, 
“to say there is promise for my future, 
but I’m seventy-five now, and I don’t be- 
lieve I’ll go on.” 





AMERICAN EDUCATION 
© AT THE PARIS 
fEXPOSITION 


By HOWARD J.ROGERS 


N an age pre-eminently scientific, no science has 
made more satisfactory progress than the science 
of education. The theory of public education in its 
relation to the State has advanced from the education 
of the few and select at personal expense or by Church 
aid to the education of all at State expense. ‘The 
science of teaching has advanced from its chance 
dependence on the personality of the instructor to the 
certainty of skilled teachers, trained in the principles 
and philosophy of education. ‘The material develop- 
ment and equipment of the school has kept pace with 
the advance in architecture and hygiene. ‘The liter- 
ature of education has grown from a few scattered 
classics to a magnificent library which boasts its 
Spencer, its Froebel, its Mann, its Hopkins, and its 
Harris. To portray this growth is the work of the 
Department of Education at the Paris Exposition. 
The French authorities, in their Exposition classifi- 
cation, have given education the place of honor, 
recognizing it—in the language of the French Com- 
missioner-General—as the source of all progress, 
since through it man enters into the work of life. 
In the arrangement of the United States exhibit, 
States, or any parts thereof, will not be recognized 
as units—simply as contributors. Quite unlike the 
Chicago Exposition in 1893, we are not placing one 
State in comparison with another, but our Nation with 
other nations. Our work as a nation will be judged 
with the work of France, Germany, and England, and 
its arrangement must necessarily be made with this 
fact in view. It is a matter of absolutely no moment 
to a foreigner whether one of our States has a better 
or a worse educational system than another. What 
is the best work which the schools of the United 
States can produce in any department? will be the 
question to be satisfactorily answered. At the same 
time, any piece of work or system of work contributed 
by any city, village, or institution will be credited 
thereto, and catalogued and judged for an award as coming from it. About fifty 
per cent. of the total area of three thousand square feet granted to education will be 
devoted to elementary and secondary schools, and fifty per cent. to higher education 
and special forms of education. ‘To one who has in mind the tremendous areas 
given to educational exhibits at the Chicago Exposition, this would seem a totally 
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American Education at the Paris Exposition 


inadequate space. It certainly is inad- 
equate; and it is a very difficult problem 
to devise exhibit appliances which will 
enable us to show those things which must 
find a place in order properly to represent 
the development of our system. At the 
same time, it must be said that 
the limitation of space is not 
without certain compensations, 
as it absolutely forbids the pad- 
ding out of an exhibit by useless 
repetitions, ‘and strictly limits 
the exhibit to the legitimate de- 
velopment of work of the public 
schools, colleges, and universi- 
ties, leaving no room for fads 
and doubtful experiments. 

In that space which is devoted 
to the’ work of the public schools 
the division will be made into 
kindergarten, primary, grammar, 
and high schools. The work 
will be exhibited grade by grade, 
carefully classified and designed 
to illustrate the most advanced 
courses of study. Schools and 
localities are at liberty to con- 
tribute pieces of work to any 
grade or section; and a few of 
the larger cities, such as Boston, 
New York, Newark, Albany, 
Chicago, Omaha, and Denver, 
are preparing a graded and sys- 
tematic exhibit, from the kindergarten 
through the high school. 

The work of a city—as New York, for 
example—will be found in all four of the 
sections above named, the point being, not 
to show as a unit the growth of New York 
schools, but to show by grades and de- 
partments the work of the schools of the 
Nation in each department; and in each 
New York will be a factor. 

A similar radical departure from the 
accepted traditions has been made in the 
case of colleges and universities. There 
is not sufficient space to grant to the in- 
stitutions which in equity could demand 
consideration for any one of them to sat- 
isfactorily portray its resources and equip- 
ment. The exhibit of higher education 
will, therefore, be divided into depart- 
ments, as follows: Philosophy, Language 
and Literature, Pure Science, Fine Arts, 
Education, Law, Medicine, Theology, En- 
gineering, Architecture, Agriculture. 

Colleges and universities may exhibit 
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work in one or more of these departments, 
as they choose. This choice may be 
made with reference to certain depart- 
ments in which they deem themselves 
particularly strong or well fitted to bring 
out some special and salient features. 


HOWARD J. ROGERS 


Director of Education and Social Economy for the Commissioner-General 
of the United States to the Paris Exposition of 1900. 


By this arrangement. we shall have, in 
series, illustrations of the working proc- 
esses in all the great faculties or depart- 
ments of our universities... A foreigner 
who is interested in pure science, or in 
medicine, can find grouped in one space 
a concise statement of the extent to which 
this work is developed in our American 
universities, with as much illustrative work 
in addition as the space assigned us will 
permit. The exhibit, as a whole, will give 
a clear idea of the field occupied by our 
great universities. This plan of arrange- 
ment was presented to a special advisory 
committee, appointed by the National 
Educational Association, and, after care- 
ful consideration, was unanimously ap- 
proved. It has also been indorsed by 
all the colleges and universities, with re- 
markable unanimity; for we recognize 
that it is no small thing to aska man who 
is proud of the school or system under 
his supervision to sink his identity and 
join in a departmental exhibit from a 
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purely National standpoint. Its adoption, 
however, allows the United States Com- 
mission to develop an exhibit which will 
be collective, scientific, graded, and dis- 
tinctly National in character, inasmuch as 
it will represent the most advanced thought 
of our country in every department of 
education, irrespective of section or local- 
ity. 

A series of monographs—seventeen in 
number—on the educational conditions in 
the United States is being prepared, with 
a double purpose: First, to form a logical 
sequence around which the exhibit, in its 
development, may be grouped; and, sec- 
ond, to give a concise presentation of the 
educational conditions existing in the 
United States at the close of the nine- 
teenth century, and their historical devel- 
opment. The series is being written by 
the best specialists in the country in their 
respective lines, and will form the most 
valuable contribution, from a scientific and 
historical standpoint, to the educational 
literature of our country that has ever 
been published. I am glad to say, too, 
that this entire series is contributed by 
the State of New York to the educational 
exhibit of the United States. 


Such exhibits as university extension, 
schools for defectives, commercial schools, 
agricultural schools, Indian schools, etc., 
will receive as full a representation as the 


limited space will permit. In each branch 
of education, special or general, advisory 
committees from the National Educational 
Association have been appointed, with 
whom the director of the Department of 
Education may consult. 

The educational exhibit of the United 
States will be situated in a building devoted 
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to education and the liberal arts in the 
Champ de Mars. The installation and 
the designing of the facades has been 
intrusted to the most eminent artists and 
architects in the country, whose names 
we are not now at liberty to mention, and 
the effect will be in harmony with the 
dignity of the subject, and above criticism 
as a work of art. 

An interesting feature connected with 
the educational exhibit will be the series of 
Educational Congresses to be held in Paris 
during the summer of 1900, in connection 
with the congresses in nearly every other 
field of science and literature. American 
participation in these congresses will be 
controlled by the Commissioner-General 
for the United States, and it is his ex- 
pressed intention to permit no person to 
represent the United States therein who 
will not be an honor and a credit to his 
native land. 

While there have been former educa- 
tional exhibits on the part of the United 
States in foreign international expositions, 
that of 1900 will be the first which has 
attempted to show anything like a unified 
system. The object which the Department 
of Education has in presenting this view 
may be summed up as follows: We be- 
lieve the American citizen, the composite 
type, is superior to that of any other na- 
tion. We wish to demonstrate this to 
all foreign nations, and put before them 
clearly and understandingly the system of 
education which produces this type. On 
this ground we have been able to appeal, 
not only to the professional pride of the 
school men of the country, but to their 
patriotism and their loyalty and those of 
the people at large. 


“THE HISTORY OF ART”—PANEL FROM THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 





The Educational Progress of the Year 
By Nicholas Murray Butler 


HE task undertaken in this paper 
is difficult in proportion to its 
brevity. It would not be impos- 
sible to set down in formidable array the 
main events of the year, at home and 
abroad, in the field of education, and to 
review them ; but Homer’s Catalogue of 
the Ships, over which no schoolboy has 
ever traveled except in morbid curiosity 
or in punishment, would be lively by 
comparison. For reasons, then, of com- 
fort and convenience, as well as those 
which rest upon a sense of relative values, 
I shall select for mention and brief criti- 
cism only those happenings which seem 
to me most to deserve the emphasis which 
will be laid upon them. 

During the period under review there 
stand out prominently in the United States 
two series of events which are eminently 
characteristic of the tendencies and move 
ments most manifest among us. These 
are the striking additions to the literature 
of education which have been made by 
Americans, and the study and construct- 
ive thought which have been devoted to 
the problems of public-school organization 
and administration in larger cities. 

For two generations Americans have 
been writing and publishing books upon 
the theory and practice of education 
which were on too low an_ intellectual 
plane to meet the needs of to-day. They 
belong to the literature of the camp-meet- 
ing rather than to that of the study. They 
were undeniably well-meant ; on the whole, 
they did great good. But they were not 
nutritious as a steady diet. On their 
pages the obviously axiomatic jostled the 
eternally commonplace. There were ex- 
ceptions, of course; but out of the fifty 
best-known books on education which 
were published here between 1830 and 
1890, certainly more than two-thirds 
must be condemned as unscholarly. The 
reason is not far to seek. Scholarship 
and care for education as such were 
divorced. The colleges had rolled the 
Baconian half-truth, Knowledge is power, 
under their tongues so long that it made 


other condiment unnecessary. Meanwhile, 
the elementary schools and the normal 
schools were suffering from lack of the 
scholarship which only the colleges and 
the yet unborn universities could give. 
The scholars looked askance at the schools 
as something beneath them; the schools, 
unmindful of the fate of perpetual motion, 
undertook to live on their own scholar- 
ship alone. The results were not happy. 

Now all this is changed. Dating, per- 
haps, from President Angell’s success in 

1879 in securing the foundation at the 
University of Michigan of the chair which 
has been successively occupied by Payne 
and by Hinsdale,’ and from the elaborate 
presentation of education as a university 
subject made by President Barnard, of 
Columbia, in 1881 and again in 1882,? the 
movement to bring the upper and the ele- 
mentary schools together in mutual under- 
standing and in a spirit of sympathy anc 
co-operation began to gather headway. 
It grew rapidly, and in 1894, when the 
President of the oldest American univer- 
sity, one which had stoutly resisted the 
inroads of education upon it, made his 
notable address upon the “ Unity of Edu- 
cational Reform,” pointing out clearly the 
fact that the same principles must govern 
educational effectiveness at whatever stage 
of development it is sought, the victory 
was won. For years before this Presi- 
dent Eliot had himself been a conspicuous 
example of the new spirit, and now it has 
come to pass that that university which 
does not pursue education as energetically 
as it pursues physics or classical philol- 
ogy is no longer upon apinnacle. ‘Times 
have changed, and most intelligent men 
have changed with them. 

. The most noteworthy feature of the 
educational literature of the year is its 
complete reflection of this new and inspir- 
ing point of view. It treats school topics 
with the seriousness, the care, the scien- 
tific method, which mark the scholar, 
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Homilies upon education have disappeared 
before the study of education. As a 
result, we have the beginnings of an 
American literature of education which 
will be permanent. 

It will not have escaped notice that dur- 
ing the past twelvemonth, or a little more, 
there have been books published by Mr. 
Eliot, by the late General Walker, by Mr. 
Gilman, by Mr. William James, by Dr. 
Miinsterberg, by Dr. Hinsdale, by Mr. 
‘Thomas Davidson, by Miss Blow, by 
Bishop Spalding, and by Dr. Harris, which 
illustrate my meaning. Even the purely 
literary critic, accustomed to scorn the 
study of education or perhaps of anything 
except the speedy removal of one impres- 
sion by another, will not hesitate to call 
this group of books remarkable. They 
are so remarkable that two decades ago 
they would have been impossible. Each 
book reflects the peculiar genius of its 
writer; taken together they give us a true 
picture of the forces and ideals which are 
moving our educational scholarship and 
grappling with our educational problems. 
Mr. Eliot’s “ Educational Reform”? reveals 
the unfolding of a programme of effort 
and achievement, framed thirty years ago, 
but broadening as it unfolds, and gain- 
ing power in development. Its terse, 
virile English appeals directly to the heart 
as well as to the head of democracy. If 
every teachers’ meeting and every insti- 
tute to be held during the next year were 
to have read to it the address on “ The 
Function of Education in Democratic 
Society,” with which the volume ends, it 
would be time excellently spent, and the 
lives and the work of the teachers would 
* surely show its influence. 

General Walker’s interest in education 
was both general and special, and his 
“Discussions in Education”? faithfully 
represents this fact. He labored by word 
and by deed to organize manual training 
and technical education as they should 
be in a great, all-inclusive educational 
scheme like ours. He lived to see the 
institution over which he presided, though 
sadly hampered through lack of funds, 
recognized as the leader of its class. His 
statement of the argument for manual 
training was everywhere held to be most 
cogent, and his policy of reform in the 
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schools and colleges rang with the note 
of leadership. 

The scope of Mr. Gilman’s volume is 
narrower, as its title, ‘“ University Prob- 
lems,” ? indicates; and yet, just because 
of the many points of contact between the 
university of to-day and life, the several 
papers it contains are in no sense techni- 
cal, 

These three books are themselves 
enough to indicate that the higher educa- 
tion is assuming its share of responsibility 
for education as a whole, if there were no 
other evidence whatever. These books 
are in a class by themselves, All three 
are catholic, all three are in the true sense 
practical. Their authors are men whose 
lives have been spent in tracing practice 
upon the background of theory, and hence 
their books are an example as well as an 
exhortation. 

Mr. William James, our master-crafts- 
man in psychology; Dr. Miinsterberg, 
whose welcome is the warmer because of 
our appreciation of his strenuous idealism ; 
Dr. Hinsdale, who has for the first time 
set before us with historical faithfulness a 
picture of the great educational upheaval 
which Horace Mann brought about; Mr. 
Davidson, whose exposition of Rousseau 
is as fascinating as his exposure of the 
fallacies contained in the theories of that 
erratic genius is scathing; Miss Blow, 
with the simplicity of mastery in revealing 
the philosophy of Froebel; Bishop Spal- 
ding, with spiritual insight and sure literary 
touch ; and Dr. Harris, with the subtlety 
and comprehension of thought which have 
taught us all, are the remaining writers on 
education who have made the year mem- 
orable. 

Mr. James presents in the concrete ? his 
reply to the much-mooted question, How 
can psychology be made practically useful 
to the teacher? He does not argue;:he 
demonstrates. At his hands mental life 
is all simplicity and naturalness, and we 
turn with satisfaction and delight to a 
book on psychology, both authoritative 
and readable, which can safely be put in 
the hands of the youngest teacher. It 
ought at once to drive into the darkest 
corners the superficial and _ third-rate 
manuals of psychology which are so often 
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pressed upon teachers, and which in their 
construction exemplify perfectly the motto 
made familiar by our journal of humor, 
“ Life,” “ Aut scissors aut nullus.” Dr. 
Miinsterberg’s’ book is of a different sort. 
It interprets life and life’s interests in 
terms of psychology, and it interprets 
psychology, in turn, in terms of life. It 
is truly a great book. To be understood 
and appreciated, it must be taken as a 
whole and viewed in its true light as a 
contribution to the world’s philosophy. 
Dr. Hins- 
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is all very fine and very amusing—at a 
century’s distance. But we must not be 
caught with that chaff of his twice. Now- 
adays we ask, rather severely, what “ edu- 
cation according to nature” means. Ac- 
cording to whose nature? According to 
what nature? After listening politely to the 
answers of Rousseau’s apostles of to-day, 
we refuse to be convinced that nature 
means nakedness, and we continue to hold 
that man has made himself some intellect- 
ual and moral clothes during all these 
centuries. 





dale? and Mr. 





Davidson? 
take us by 
the hand 
through the 
fields of his- 
tory. They 
show us the 
beginnings 
and the mean- 
ing of much 
which is 
now current 
among ius. 
The Boston 
schoolmas- 
ters of sixty 
years ago 
talked and 
acted very 
like their suc- 
cessors of to- 
day in New 
York,  Chi- 
cago, and 
San Fran- 
cisco. They 








Miss Blow, 
with happy 
insight, gives 
to her exposi- 
tion of the 
philosophy of 
Froebel the 
title “‘ Letters 
toa Mother,”’! 
for the moth- 
er only less 
than thechild 
is the object 
of the Kind- 
ergarten’s in- 
fluence and 
care. In 
her brilliant 
pages the 
same __ spirit- 
ual philoso- 
phy — shines 
forth which 
Dr. Miinster- 
berg uses to 
light up and 








explain life— 








had the same 
excellences 
and the same 
defects. History seems to be repeating 
itself, and we feel depressed. Not even 
Horace Mann’s great nature seems able to 
move the dead-weight of tradition and of 
Bumbledom. But Mr. Davidson helps us 
to cheer up. What an attractive rogue 
Rousseau was! How influential and how 
absurd! What a dance he must have led 
the musty old pedagogues of Europe! It 
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the one with 
which Dr, 
Harris meas- 
ures the breadth and the depth of the 
whole process called education. Bishop 
Spalding,” too, strikes the same note over 
and over again, and sends us away up- 
lifted with the divine harmonies echoing 
in our souls. Dr. Harris sets himself 
the hardest task of all, and his accom- 
plishment is stated in highly organized 
and systematic form. To many of us 
his ‘“ Psychologic Foundations of Edu- 
cation ” is doubly precious, for it gathers 


1D, Appleton & Co., New York, 1899. $1.50. 
2“ Thoughts and Theories of Life and Education” 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, 1897. $1). 
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up the spoken words which have so often 
meant so much and which we have some- 
times feared might one day escape us. 
Here, set out in logical order, is the story 
of the mind’s growth into the forms and 
the content of that human conquest which 
is civilization. It is difficult. no doubt, to 
follow the subtleties of the thought, but 
it is fascinating as well; and he who 
makes the thought his own has entered 
once for all the temple of philosophy. 
[This list would be incompiete without 
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that make up the group which makes the 
year memorable. Nowhere in these books 
is there a note of pessimism or despair ; 
nowhere is sounded the trumpet of revo- 
lution, nowhere is waved the red flag of 
anarchy. Neither human nature nor 
democratic institutions are given up for 
lost. All, on the contrary, are creative, 
hopeful ; and all see a future full of 
promise. They have faith, and they im- 
part it. I like to think that in this 
highly important respect they represent 
the best thought and the most wide- 





co 








spread popular instincts of our time. 
With such an exposition of education 
as is theirs, all can hardly be lost. 
Turning, now, to the second topic, 
I would point out that it is not acci- 
dental, by any means, that in the great 
cities of this country there is deep 
interest in questions of school organ- 
ization and administration. This in- 
terest, so marked during the past year, 
is a result in part of the newly roused 
municipal conscience which is reproach- 
ing us for inefficient, disorderly admin- 
istration of a city’s business, and in 
part of the growing importance, finan- 
cial as well as other, of education as a 
public interest. ‘The taxpayer’s curi- 
osity as to how his money is spent 
re-enforces the school reformer’s de- 
mand that it be spent solely for the 
wisest training of the city’s children. 
So it happens that New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Balti- 
more, Buffalo, San Francisco, Mil- 
waukee, Detroit, and Toledo—to men- 
tion only the most conspicuous in- 
stances—have all made or are making 
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the mention of a volume which Dr. Butler 
for obvious reasons omits. Of “The 
Meaning of Education,” by Nichofas Mur- 
ray Butler, The Outlook said at the time 
of its publication: “It shows clearness 
of vision, largeness of outlook, and that 
insight which discerns that at the root 
education is a vital and not a technical 
process. This volume is, therefore, a 
book of interpretation as well as of tech- 
nical knowledge ; a book to open a great 
theme to the uninitiated as well as to 
inform the initiated.”—Tue Eprrors.] 
Such, briefly described, are the volumes 


history on this subject. It is important 
not to overlook the one point in which 
they are all in agreement, for it is not 
unusual to attempt to minimize the move- 
ment for city school reform by calling 
attention to the wide variations of the 
detailed plans proposed for city school 
organization. That one pointof agreement 
is the demand for efficiency. When a 
democracy earnestly demands efficiency 
in its servants, it has outgrown the swad- 
dling-clothes of theory and is coming to 
years of discretion. It is plain to any 
careful observer that this demand for 
efficiency is now widespread in this coun- 
try, and is by no means confined to the 
schools alone. Itis heard in respect of the 
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civil service, of the army, 








of governmental func- 
tions of all sorts. .Why 
is there such widespread 
inefficiency in public- 
school administration ? 
There is little or no actual 
dishonesty there; there 
is abundant earnestness ; 
there is not a little skilled 
experience and_ special 
training. Only one an- 
swer is possible. The 
inefficiency is the result 
of the crystallization into 
system of traditions as to 
school government which 
are abreast neither of 
modern administrative 
machinery norof the pres- 
ent condition of educa- 
tion itself. Itis required 
nowadays that the ma- 
chinery of education be 
simple, that power and 
discretion be definitely 
located in order that 
responsibility may be 
promptly and justly fixed. 




















It is required that legis- 








lative functions be sharp- 
ly distinguished from 
executive, that matters 
needing professional knowledge and ex- 
perience for their proper disposition be 
intrusted to professional hands, and that 
the pressure of party pull and of private 
push be relieved in all possible ways by 
statutory provisions. The long but suc- 
cessful struggle to establish these condi- 
tions in New York, in the midst of great 
difficulties and against overwhelming odds, 
opened a new era. School reformers 
everywhere took courage, and there can 
be no question that the principles I have 
named will before long be established, no 
matter under what variety of detail, in 
every large city in the land. 

During the year the storm-center of 
this disturbance has been over the city of 
Chicago. There the history of the New 
York movement is being repeated. A 
wholly admirable plan of reform has been 
outlined and formally proposed, and it has 
met with defeat at the hands of those who 
have most to gain from its adoption. It 
will be brought forward again, and per- 
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haps be again defeated. It will be brought 
forward a third time, and then the fight 
will be won. When the modern, scien- 
tifically ordered system is in operation, 
those who are now resisting it so stoutly 
will marvel at the strength of the illusion 
which influenced them in so doing. In 
my judgment, the Report of the Educa- 
tional Commission of the city of Chicago 
is the most exhaustive and the most 
authoritative contribution that has been 
made to the literature of city school ad- 
ministration, and is the one quite indis- 
pensable book of reference on the subject. 
I regard its conclusions and recommenda- 
tions as almost unassailable, whether 
viewed from the standpoint of theory or 
from that of practice. It is a model of 
painstaking study and of scientific method. 

In this movement for the improvement 
of the conditions attending municipal 
school administration, it seems to me that 
two serious departures have been made 
from sound principles; and I am bold 
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enough to predict 
that, unless cor- 
rected, their prac- 
tical working will 
in time prove dis- 
astrous. One of 
these departures 
is that contained 
in the law gov- 
erning the city of 
Milwaukee, by 
the provisions of 
which the appoint- 
ment of members 
of the School 
Board is intrusted 
to a_ bi-partisan 
commission of 
four, who are in 
turn named by 
the Mayor. This 
is, on its face, a 
device for devolv- 
ing the power of 
designating mem- 
bers of the school 
board upon a 
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lace principle — which 
demands that the 
school board shall 
legislate only, and 
that all executive 
duties shall de- 
volve upon pro 
fessional officers. 
The city super- 
intendent is to 
sit in the San 
Francisco school 
board, as in that 
of New York, 
without the right 
to vote, but his 
legitimate duties 
are apparently to 
be divided with 
the paid school 
board, so _ that 
either confusion 
and __ inefficiency 
or trading and 
practical “ deals ” 
may be expected 
to follow. There 








semi-judicial 
body removed one 
stage from the heated controversies of party 
politics. In reality, however, it interposes 
an authority between the school board 
and the Mayor, who alone can be held 
directly responsible by the voters for his 
school board appointments; and by at- 
taching the bi-partisan principle to the 
constitution of this intermediate board, it 
suggests and rather emphasizes the fact 
that party politics should be considered 
in making school, board appointments. 
The Milwaukee law has other defects of 
detail, but this provision I believe to be a 
serious departure from sound principle, 
and one which should nowhere, be imi- 
tated. 

The second instance which I have in 
mind is contained in the new charter for 
San Francisco, soon to go into operation. 
Here we find two thoroughly bad prin- 
ciples combined in one scheme: a bi- 
partisan school board and a paid school 
board, the members of which are required 
by law to give their entire time to the 
duties of their office. This is not only a 
departure from uniform American prac- 
tice, but it is in flat contradiction to the 

1 Statutes of Wisconsin, 1897, c. 106, sec. 2. 
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is no excuse for a 
paid school board 
in an American city. Sucha board can be 
given work enough to occupy itonly bystrip- 
ping the superintendent, the supervisors, 
the principals, and the business officers of 
the school system of their just powers and 
responsibilities. The ideal member of a 
school board is the representative profes- 
sional man or man of affairs, who under- 
stands and reflects public sentiment, who is 
accustomed to act promptly on matters of 
large concern and with a broad outlook, 
and who will bring to problems of school 
policy and to the consideration of the 
recommendations of the professional 
officers of the board a mature, well-bal- 
anced judgment and an unbiased care for 
the highest public interest. Such men 
will not serve for pay, nor will they—nor 
should they—give all their time to the 
business of the schools. The San Fran- 
cisco innovation is, I feel sure, a bad one. 
It is to be regretted, too, that the adoption 
of a new charter was not made the occa- 
sion for doing away with the custom of 
electing the superintendent of schools by 
the voters at a municipal election—a cus- 
tom peculiar to San Francisco and to 
Buffalo, and one which of necessity intro- 
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duces into the choice of a superintendent 
influences and considerations which should 
never have a place there. 

Despite these important exceptions, 
however, the general movement for im- 
proved city school administration has gone 
forward rapidly and in the righ: direction. 
The tendency to intrust professional du- 
ties to professional men and women, and 
to protect them from political or personal 
influence in their exercise, is uppermost. 
That hotbed of politics and jobbery, the 
local committee system, is being done 
away with, ‘The principal is emerging as 
a school official whose powers should be 
increased and his influence recognized. 
The great body of the teaching force, 
always suspicious of change and usually 
opposed to it, are gradually coming to see 
that the new administrative scheme means 
for them increased freedom from deaden- 
ing routine, from outside pressure and in- 
fluence, and that it makes for the power, 
the dignity, and the professional upbuild- 
ing of the teacher himself. In all these 
respects the year has 
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been revived, after a period of suspension, 
and two new journals of importance are try- 
ing their wings; these are “ The School 
World,” devoted to secondary education, 
and “ The Paidologist ”—may it long sur. 
vive its name !—having the study of chil. 
dren for its field, and gladly recognizing 
American influences in describing its 
origin and purpose. 

I am most struck by the fact that the 
American college, as now constituted with 
its classical and its scientific courses side 
by side, is the type toward which there is 
a well-developed movement in England, 
an easily recognizable one in France, and 
a noticeable, though as yet blind and un- 
organized, one in Germany. ‘This is the 
meaning of the municipal colleges which 
are rapidly increasing in strength in Eng- 
land, and attracting to themselves new 
sources of support. Of these, Owens 
College, Manchester, is the best equipped, 
but University College, Liverpool, claims 
attention, particularly in America, because 
of its brilliant efforts to work out the 








been distinctly one of 
progress. 


Let me turn, now, to 
the events of the year 
in the three great cul- 
ture-nations whose life 
and thought most nearly 
touch andaffectourown. 

One cannot help be- 
ing struck by the fact 
that the long-delayed 
awakening of England 
to her educational duty 
and her educational 
opportunity is now ac- 
complished, To begin 
with, it is important to 
know that we have now 
an authoritative book 
to which to turn for 
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accurate information 
regarding the organ- 
ization of the many and diverse educa- 
tional agencies which exist in England, 
and which puzzle so sorely the American 
student. This is Mr. Graham Balfour’s 
‘‘ Educational Systems of Great Britain 
and Ireland,”! published during the year. 
The English “ Educational Review ” has 
* Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1898. 7s. 6d, 
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problem of an academic organization in 
close relation to the needs of a great 
modern municipality. For example, it is 
at University College, Liverpool, that the 
first higher school of commerce has been 
established in Great Britain. It has many 
points of likeness with the collegiate 
course in commerce which is to be estab- 
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lished in New York by Columbia Uni- 
versity, through the co-operation of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The new Mid- 
land University to be established at Bir- 
mingham, largely through the efforts of 
Mr. Chamberlain, has already received a 
generous gift from Mr. Andrew Carnegie, 
and is to devote much attention to applied 
science and to commercial and technical 
subjects. Not much progress can be 
reported relative to the teaching university 
for London. ‘The statutory commission 
are hard at work upon plans for it, and 
some sources of opposition to the scheme 
seem to be disappearing. ‘The Reading 
College, whose rapid growth and excellent 
work have just led to its affiliation to 
Oxford University, is really a demonstra- 
tion of the vitality of the University Exten- 
sion movement in England, for it is in a 
sense the product of that movement. 
Oxford and Cambridge are still institu- 


England, and the two older universities 
have not smiled either upon it or upon 
the new educational movement. It is not 
impossible that there will be a rude awak- 
ening one day for Oxford and Cambridge. 
Meanwhile they are sadly in need of funds, 
fcr the long period of agricultural depres- 
sion has cut down their income very 
greatly. Just now, happily, Oxford has 
received some large donations for the 
scientific library (Radcliffe) and to estab- 
lish the readership in psychology to which 
Mr. Stout, the editor of ‘ Mind,” has 
been appointed. Cambridge has made a 
public appeal for funds, and the response 
is encouraging, owing in large measure to 
the influence of the Duke of Devonshire, 
Chancellor of the University. 

The movement to bring some order out 
of the chaos of secondary education, to fix 
standards, and to make provision for proper 
oversight, goes slowly but steadily on. 
As every one knows, the problems 








having their origin in secondary edu- 
cation are those which have most 
engaged the attention of students of 
education in England for some time 
past. The timehas nowcome when 
actual legislation seems near at hand. 
But the complications, social, eco- 
nomic, ethical, and religious, are very 
great, and extreme caution in fram- 
ing a measure for enactment into 
law which will command unqualified 
support is necessary. The country 
may be congratulated that at such 
a juncture the office of Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council, to which falls 
the main parliamentary responsi- 
bility in the matter, is held by so 
judicious and so experienced a states- 
man as the Duke of Devonshire. 
He has already indicated the steps 
which seem to him important. The 
first is to form a competent central 
authority, so organized as to be able 
to guide educational opinion without 
coercing it. This is what the pend- 
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tions apart, with peculiar relations to the 
Church and to the class from which Eng- 
land’s rulers have mainly been drawn. 
How long they will retain their prestige 
is, however, a matter of conjecture, for 
democracy is sweeping all before it in 


ing Board of Education bill proposes. 

If established, this Board of Educa- 

tion will take the place of the existing 
central authorities for England and Wales. 
It is believed that the bill will becomea law. 
During the year a valuable mine of in- 
formation has appeared in a Parliamentary 
paper giving the results of an inquiry 
into the work and equipment of a selected 
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list of secondary and of high-grade ele- 
mentary schools, the purpose being to 
throw light upon the relations which exist 
and those which should exist between 


elementary and secondary education. De- 
spite the many and perplexing aspects of 
the question, peculiar to English condi- 
tions, it is safe to predict that the more 
this matter is studied the more clear will 
it appear that there is no field or definite 
line between elementary and secondary 
education, but that the one fades gradu- 
ally and insensibly into the other. It is 
apparent that what hides this fact from 
English view is the existence of certain 
economic and social distinctions which do 
not enter into the same problem as it 
exists in the United States. 

The wisest observers are agreed that 
as to elementary education the outlook in 
England is anything but satisfactory. This 
is in large measure due to the fact that 


public opinion, when not wholly apathetic, 
is sorely divided as to a number of funda- 
mental principles which have long since 
established themselves securely in the 
United States. For this reason, perhaps, 
it is not infrequently said that an educa- 
tional crisis is approaching in England, 
and Mr. Gladstone's prophecy that home 
politics for the next few years will center 
largely about education may be on the 
point of fulfillment. While it is true that 
large numbers of men and women in Eng- 
land are enthusiastic advocates of educa- 
tional advance, yet it is also true that they 
have no formulated policy to urge, and 
that there are opposed to them not a few 
influential critics who doubt whether the 
work done in the elementary schools is 
in any true sense educational, and who 
believe that the nation cannot bear the 
crushing weight of the cost of making 
education universal and adequate. As a 
763 
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high authority writes in a personal letter: 
“ Puzzlement, plus a crude idea of the 
essential importance of education, accom- 
panied by a readiness to spend money in 
great masses rather than to devote some 
hard thinking to the problems at issue, 
may be taken as a rough diagnosis of the 
present state of English public opinion on 
elementary education.” 

As in the United States, so in England, 
the rural school problem presents diffi- 
culties of its own, There the economic 
and taxing aspects of the question are 
quite as important as the purely educa- 
tional. Nor do the resulting differences 
of opinion follow the usual party lines. 
Many Liberals, especially in the northern 
countries, believe in the local school 
board, as constituted by the act of 1870, 
as the best authority to control education. 
Other Liberals would make the school 
board subordinate to the town council, 
and virtually a committee of it. Every 
one agrees that there is need of an author- 
ity to supervise elementary education over 
large rural areas, with powers analogous 
to those lodged in our State superintend- 
ents of public instruction ; but there are 
endless disputes as to what this authority 
shall be. All these cross-currents of 
opinion and this tangle of interests com- 
bine to block any sweeping or radical 
change. Nevertheless, it seems clear that 
the elementary school teachers, especially 
in the cities and towns, are gaining in 
efficiency, and that their interest in educa- 
tion is broadening year by year. Despite 
this, however, there is no denying the 
fact that there is widespread suspicion 
that the intellectual results of the work 
of the elementary schools are far from 
being as satisfactory as was confidently 
predicted a few years ago. Should this 
suspicion pass over into a conviction, the 
developments of the’immediate future wili 
be intensely interesting and very instruct- 
ive to Americans. 

The instinct which led General Kitch- 
ener to propose the establishment of a 
Gordon memorial college at Khartoum, 
which brought to the proposal the prompt 
support of the public opinion of Great 
Britain, and which caused Kipling to cele- 
brate it in virile verse, is in the highest 
degree noteworthy : 


For Allah created the English mad—the mad- 
dest of all mankind! 
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They do not consider the Meaning of Things ; 
they consult not creed or clan. 

Behold they clap the slave on the back and 
behold he becometh a man! 

They terribly carpet the earth with dead, and 
before their cannon cool 

They walked unarmed by twos and threes to 
call the living to school. 


The appearance of three stout volumes, 
abounding in matter of interest and im- 
portance, from the newly established divis- 
ion of Special Inquiries and Reports in 
the Education Department, attests the 
wisdom of creating such a division, and 
of putting at its head as Director so ac- 
complished and efficient an educationist 
as Mr. Michael E. Sadler. 

In France the reconstitution of the uni- 
versities, accomplished in 1897, has re- 
moved them from the field of discussion, 
and questions of secondary education have 
come to the front with astonishing vigor. 
Publicists and men of affairs and of let- 
ters, as well as teachers, are participating 
in the very lively discussions which are 
now going on. These discussions center 
about the baccalaureate, as established in 
1808, the reform of which has been many 
times attempted. This degree is conferred 
by the university faculties as a result of 
examinations conducted by them upon 
the work done by the candidate in the 
secondary school. The importance of this 
diploma is very great, for it opens the 
way to most of the higher careers in 
France. What might have been expected 
has happened. The examinations for the 
baccalaureate have come to be an end, not 
ameans; they dominate the whole course 
of secondary instruction, and hang over it 
like a pall. It is now asked that far- 
reaching reforms be instituted; that the 
secondary schools hold examinations of 
their own for graduation; that a proper 
certificate be conferred for the satisfactory 
completion of the secondary school course ; 
that this certificate admit the holder to 
the universities, where the baccalaureate 
shall be conferred by the faculties upon the 
completion of a specified period of study 
under their direction. M. Combes, now 
Senator, formerly Minister of Public In 
struction, has introduced a carefully drawn 
measure to effect these changes. The 
analogy between this condition in France 
and some educational troubles of our own 
will not escape the attention of the Council. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
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ject, the Chamber of Deputies has insti- 
tuted a Commission of thirty-three mem- 
bers to make an exhaustive inquiry into 
the whole subject, and to submit a report 
upon it. This inquiry will cover no small 
part of the field examined in this country 
by the Committee of Ten on Secondary 
Schcol Studies, appointed by the National 
Educational Association in 1892, and that 
on the Relations between the Secondary 
Schools and Colleges, appointed in 1895, 
and which is now ready to report. The 
President of the 
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eventful, though a few happenings deserve 
passing mention. In the Prussian Parlia- 
ment the Minister of Agriculture, von 
Hammerstein, raised a storm by his sharp 
attack on the elementary schools, in the 
course of which he charged that they were 
doing the agricultural interests of the 
country an injury by leading pupils away 
from agriculture toward the trades, busi- 
ness, and the professions. ‘The Minister 
of Education, Bosse, replied with vigor, 
but without satisfying his colleague. More 
will be heard of 





French Commis- | 
sion is M. Ribot. 
Two former Min- 
isters of Public 
Instruction, M. 
Poincaré and M. 
Léon Bourgeois, 
have appeared 
before the Com- 
mission to sup- 
port the changes 
mentioned above, 
as included in the 
proposed law of 
M. Combes, and 
to ask that the 
non-classical 
course in the sec- 
ondary schools be 
recognized as fit- 
ting students to 
enter upon the 
study of law or 
of medicine, and 
also that a short- 
er, more practical, 
and less advanced 
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the matter in the 
near future, and 
some important 
action may be 
taken in regard 
to it. 

More important 
by far is the grow- 
ing recognition in 
Germany of the 
importance of the 
social aspects of 
education. Pro- 
fessor Natorp, of 
Marburg, in his 
“ Sozialpada- 
gogik,” *hasmade 
a very valuable 
contribution to 
the literature of 
this subject, and 
one which de- 
serves attention 
in the United 
States. The in- 
sight which sees 
in education the 








course of second- 
ary instruction 
be established side by side with the 
courses now existing. The mere mention 
of these suggestions is evidence that there 
is much in common between the aims and 
the methods of those who, in France and 
in the United States, are striving to broaden 
secondary education and to extend its 
influence. It is worth while to call atten- 
tion to M. Bertrand’s “ L’Enseignement 
Intégral,” + published during the year, 
which touches not a few of the topics in 
dispute, and advances constructive sug- 
gestions regarding them. 

_ The year in Germany has not been 

?F, Alcan, Paris, 1898, 7 fr. 30c. 


GENERAL FRANCIS A. WALKER 
(Died January 5, 1897) 


interworking of 
the individual 
and the influences which have shaped 
the social whole, and which, therefore, 
seeks light im the study of Cu/turgeschichte, 
receives strong support from Natorp, 
whose book-may be safely singled out 
as the most striking German publication 
of the year on educational theory. In his 
“ Herbart, Pestalozzi, und die heutigen 
Aufgaben der Erziehungslehre,”? a 
book made up of lectures delivered 
at Harburg during the summer of 1898, 
Natorp has made another contribution 
of importance. It is in the form of 


1 Frommann’s Verlag, Stuttgart, 1898. 6m. 
3 Frommann’s Verlag, Stuttgart, 1899. 3m. 
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the liveliest possible attack on Herbart’s 
philosophy as the basis for an educational 
theory, and it has already roused Willman, 
Fliigel, Just, and Rein to vigorous replies. 
The controversy is of more than academic 
importance to American students of edu- 
cation, who have themselves recently 
passed through a similar debate. 

The drawing together of teachers whose 
work and interests, superficially viewed, 
lie far apart is much needed in Germany, 
and a promising beginning has lately been 
made in Greifswald under the leadership 
of Professor Rehmke, of the University. 

It seems, on the whole, apparent that 
the year has been one, not of change only, 
but of progress. ‘The conviction of the 
importance of real education is stronger 
than ever before, and the efforts to attain 
it are more widespread and more earnest. 
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That questions of educational organiza- 
tion and administration should be every- 
where most prominent just now is signifi- 
cant of the importance of the demand for 
efficiency and effectiveness as well as of 
the readjustment of the entire educational 
scheme to present needs. These matters 
are as important in their way as topics 
touching education on the more philosophi- 
cal side are in theirs. ‘The conception of 
education as a process based on the history 
of civilization, and making demands upon 
the whole power of the community, is 
not now seriously challenged. This con- 
ception of education alone stands the 
test both of experience and of philosoph- 
ical scrutiny. It is the characteristic 
insight of the closing years of the nine- 
teenth century. Itremains for the twentieth 
to apply it in all its fullness. 


Educational Signs of the Times 
By Charles F. Thwing 


President Western Reserve University 


HE one comprehensive need of 
the American college is the need 
of a larger income. The need 

of this income arises from two specific 
sources. First, the need of the payment 
of higher salaries to teachers; and, second, 
the need of money for the purchase of 
books. The American college is in peril 
of developing on its material side to the 
disadvantage of its intellectual and spir- 
itual. The pecuniary rewards of service 
in the legal profession and in business 
are so great that certain men who under 
other conditions might become teachers 
are persuaded to enter business or the 
profession of the law. A college is strong 
as it has strong teachers and worthy tools. 
Therefore the pecuniary rewards should 
be made as adequate as possible and the 
pecuniary conditions as fitting as possible 
in order to secure and to retain the best 
men in the teaching force. 

The progress of professional education 
in the United States receives illustration 
in the fact that a fourth year is now fre- 
quently spoken of as a demand of the law 
school. Many law schools are now doing 
four years’ work in three years, and cer- 
tain schools are doing three years’ work 
in two years. The best schools have 


increased their course of study from two 
years to three, and as they have in- 
creased the length of time they have also 
increased the number and amount of the 
studies. 

Among the significant changes of the 
last decades in American education is the 
increase of the time devoted to profes- 
sional preparation and also the increase 
in the time devoted to collegiate prepara- 
tion. From three years to four, as we 
have noted, represents the process that 
has taken place in the medical school, 
that may take place in the law school, and 
it also represents the change that has 
taken place in the academy and in the 
high schoo!. Between these two lengthen- 
ings the college is placed in peril. The 
peril consists in the fact that a boy begins 
to feel that life is not long enough for him 
to spend at least twelve years in prepara- 


_tion for his life’s work. 


In Germany the State expends for each 
student instructed in its universities eight 
times what the student himself pays. In 
America the proportion is hardly as large. 
In certain colleges the student pays only 
one-half of the whole cost of his educa- 
tion. In certain other colleges he pays 
about one-fifth. 



































Benjamin Ide Wheeler 


President-elect of the University of California 


The choice of Professor Wheeler, of Cornell, to become President of the 
rapidly growing University of California is, beyond doubt, a notably wise and 
happy selection. Professor Wheeler is not only a distinguished scholar and a 
man of high attainments in classical languages, literature, and archxology ; he 
is also one of tried and proven skill as a teacher of others, and possesses rare 
personal qualities. This is not, we believe, the first or the second time that a 
college presidency has been offered him. He will bring to his task both scholarly 
and administrative experience, while his knowledge of athletics will make him 
particularly acceptable to the undergraduate world of the University. Professor 
Wheeler prepared for college at Colby Academy, New London, N. H., was 
graduated from Brown University in 1875, taught in the Providence High School 
and later in the University, spent four years of study in the Universities of 
Leipsic, Heidelberg, Jena, and Berlin, traveled and studied in Greece, became 
instructor at Harvard, and in 1886 was elected to the chair of Greek and 
Comparative Philology at Cornell. In 1897 he went abroad for a year asa 
professor in the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. His life of 
“ Alexander the Great,” which has been appearing this year in the “ Century,” 
is a fine piece of literary work—both scholarly and popular in style. 
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The Line of Educational Advance 


By G. Stanley Hall 


President of Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 


ROPHECY is always hard, and 
educational forecasts are perhaps 
most of all uncertain, as the field is 
vast and each is prone to see the speedy 
triumph of his own interests ; but there 
are a few general lines along which the 
momentum is already so great that it does 
not require a seer to prognosticate; and 
it is mainly of these already well begun 
tendencies in education that I would speak. 
1. Educational hygiene. The new jour- 
nals and books upon this most funda- 
mental of all educational themes, the 
dominance of hygienic motives not only 
in new- buildings, but in the subject 
matter and method of the curriculum, 
indicate that we are very rapidly out- 
growing the old disregard, and getting to 
assign to the development of health its 
due prominence. At best school condi 
tions are very unnatural: the constant 
sitting by children who were made to be 
in constant motion ; seats too often favor- 
ing cramped attitudes, curvatures, etc.; the 
imperfect lighting of many school-rooms. 
and the reading which itself requires a 
great and constant amount of work by the 
tiny eye-muscles ; wagging the pen and 
the tongue—all these three sets of small 
muscles are over-exercised, while the 
larger muscles have too little work to do. 
The precept, therefore. now is to add a 
motor side wherever possible in every 
study. The muscles average forty-six per 
cent. of the whole body by weight, expend 
a large share of its energy, are the only 
organs of the will, are also important 
organs of the higher digestion, their de- 
velopment causes marked and propor 
tionate growth of brain tissue, and the 
school of the future will lay far greater 
stress upon methods and matter in which 
voluntary motion is involved than it has 
ever done in the past. Young children 
cannot exercise their minds to good effect 
when sitting still. Gymnasia, competitive 
games and sports of a!l kinds, concerted 
plays, exercises, field excursions, military 
drill, manual training, etc., are all likely 
to develop in the near future an ever 
richer repertory of educational methods. 
78 


2. The kindergarten needs reform. The 
leaven is already beginning to work. 
There is no better class of young women 
in the educational, nor indeed in any other, 
field than those who enter this work; but 
in our country the movement has been too 
much dominated by faddists, theorists, 
symbolists, etc. The lines laid down by 
Froebel have been too narrowly adhered to, 
to the exclusion of other great educators ; 
the gifts and occupations, and now, worst 
of all, the sometimes preposterous mother- 
plays, are made the centers of unending 
metaphysical cobweb-spinning, to the ex- 
clusion of a vast body of new educational 
ideas and practices which would bring 
the kindergarten more closely in touch 
with the educational life of the present. 
Kindergarten fetichism shows signs of 
breaking up; the change of presidents at 
the late international meeting was a step 
in advance, as are the indications that the 
camp is dividing into a progressive and 
a conservative wing, which is the normal 
basis of all progress. 

3. Nature work promises to come to its 
rights at last. ‘There are difficulties in 
the way in cities, and there has been ret- 
rogression in many places. Geography, 
as generally taught, has been the great 
obstacle in the way of advancement here. 
It is composed of a hash of a dozen 
sciences taught in no order and educating 
memory at the expense of reason, and 
exciuding instruction in elementary geol- 
ogy, astionomy, botany, zodlogy, and all 
the rest, where facts are taught in their 
natural and logical order. Nature is the 
basis of all science. In the love of it, art 
and religion and to some extent literature 
take their rise. Man himself is but a 
consummate flower of nature, and one of 
the best-assured prospects now appears 
to be that instead of the old text-book 
and memory mode of teaching, these sub- 
jects will be presented in a fresh way from 
the field, the natural specimens, and with 
practical work in the laboratory, excur- 
sions, etc. 

4, It is somewhat harder to divine the 
tendencies in regard to language work in 
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general. This, particularly the vernacu- 
lar, has been discussed with an intensity 
exceeded perhaps by no other subject in 
the last few years. The educational world 
lately came rather suddenly to realize 
that even our collegiate youth not only 
had no aptness for finished expression, but 
lacked power of grammatical correctness. 
The cause of this deterioration, I think, 
must be ascribed to the kind and amount 
of language lessons that have lately come 
into such prominence. My own opinion 
is that the vernacular should never be 
taught, as such, to children, except in the 
most incidental way, but that conversa- 
tion and writing about subjects concern- 
ing which interest is very strongly aroused 
is the best way to secure an effective use 
of English. I believe that this general 
point of view is being accepted, and that 
we shall soon discard most of the lan- 
guage text-books now in use; and I may 
add of the modern languages that they 
are likely to be taught earlier and by more 
oral methods, and the ancient languages 
to be begun and pressed earlier in the 
school course. 

5. The general recognition of the epoch- 
making change of adolescence is working 
a slow transformation of many ideals. We 
are coming to see that the years just pre- 
ceding the dawn of puberty are most favor- 
able for discipline, for assimilating funda- 
mental learning, some forms of technique, 
and acquiring that form of knowledge 
which has to be more or less mechanized. 
It is a period best adapted for the culti- 
vation of an exact, technical, and verbal 
memory; whereas for this period appeal 
must be made to interest and self-origi- 
nated activity. Spontaneity, independ- 
ence, and individual guidance must then 
be recognized. The sentiments, emotions, 
and feelings must be appealed to. Am- 
bition and emulation can then be more 
effectively aroused. Knowledge should 
be given over wide fields and in vast 
abundance, in the form of hints and sug- 
gestions, without requiring much in the 
way of examination. ‘This involves modi- 
fications in the high school, which has 
always been the hardest to reach, and has 
in some places in all departments, and in 
all places in some, been tied hand and 
foot in servileness to college requirements, 
until it is nowhere so hard to raise the 
previous question of the real nature and 
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needs of childhood and youth as in these 
grades, which are most of all intrenched 
in prejudice and custom, and probably 
more than any other grade of educational 
work are in need of reformation. 

6. Individual methods will be more 
used. Theelective system long ago recog- 
nized that the same course was not equally 
adapted for all, and options are now offered 
in the high and sometimes even in the 
grammar grades. Mr. Search has advo- 
cated a method looking toward individual 
instruction in all the public schools, and 
would consider it a ground of just com- 
plaint against a teacher if pupils nad 
marked abilities in certain directions which 
the teacher had never discovered. ‘To fit 
growing minds with proper spheres of 
unfoldment is a most serious cause, a life 
and career saving or marring vocation. I 
think our large colleges will devise more 
effective ways of protecting their students 
against wrong elections, and will seek ways 
and means of knowing something of the 
individuality of students and of adapting 
work to bring out what is best in them. 
Child study points to this same end, and 
is already able to suggest some means 
toward attaining it. 

7. The training of teachers will be better 
provided for. Already normal methods 
are undergoing important modifications 
and are enriching their courses and 
improving their methods. The _ history 
of education is being taught with valuable 
results in securing the professional spirit in 
furnishing a wide repertory of methods 
and ideals. Psychology, which, ifnarrowly 
defined as mere epistemology, we heartily 
believe has little place in the training of 
teachers, yet when broadly conceived as 
the natural history of the soul in its growth, 
in its abnormal manifestations glimpsed in 
the animal world, observed in savages, 
studied by laboratory devices, underlies 
and conditions all the work of teaching, 
which is a handicraft without it and be- 
comes a science and an art in exact pro- 
portion as psychology is known and 
applied. Studies of the soul will be by 
better and more concrete methods, and 
will get closer to the facts of life and be- 
come less abstract, speculative, and the- 
oretical; and this means the greatest 
advancement in the professional character 
and standing of teachers. We predict, 
too, that education will be recognized in 
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colleges and universities more completely 
than it is, especially in those for women, 
where a large proportion of the graduates 
teach. It is a sin of omission for which 
the heads of some of these institutions 
will be held to a sharp account that they 
allow their students to begin a pedagogic 
career utterly without having had any 
opportunity to learn the fundamental prin- 
ciples or history of education. 

8. Instead of training memory by in- 
formation studies and of making reason a 
center, or even considering motor activities 
as all-important, the education of the near 
future will focus upon the feelings, senti- 
ments, emotions, and try to do something 
for the heart, out of which are the issues 
of life. It is this side of our nature which 
represents the human race, while the in- 
tellect, and even to a large extent the will, 
are acquired by each individual. The 
child, therefore, is phylogenetically far 
older than the adult, because the latter 
acquires, in the process of growing old, 
those mental additions to his make-up 
which are essentially of recent origin. In 
heart we are citizens of all time and 
spectators of all events, leading the life of 
man, past, present, and future; we are 
totalized: while in the intellect we are pent 
among the “shades of the prison-house”’ 
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where narrow restrictions specialize. 
Now, while the emotive side of our nature 
is more hereditary than the intellectual, 
fuller of that “ ancient wealth and worth” 
which birth alone chiefly gives, it is 
susceptible nevertheless to the educational 
influence of the environment to a degree 
which till recently has hardly been suspect- 
ed. Fear, anger, love, joy, sorrow, and 
the rest are educable, and have a long 
plastic period when they can be formed. 
The highest education, then, is that which 
focuses the soul upon the largest loves and 
generates the strongest and most diversi- 
fied interests, while the worst sort of school 
is that which doles out facts and knowledge 
in such a way as to deaden instead of 
stimulate interest, and to inoculate by a 
fatal sense of finality and possession 
against that inflamed ardor of zest which 
has created all knowledge and art in the 
world, the development of which is the 
highest end and aim of education. 

One thing is certain: educational inter- 
est is everywhere increasing in an almost 
appalling way.. The last five years have 
perhaps seen more of this process of 
pedagogic renaissance than the preceding 
twenty-five ; and, if all signs do not fail, the 
next few years will be rich years to live in 
for those interested in education. 


A Song of Remembrance 


By Robert Underwood Johnson 





Bird of the swaying bough 
(Like the voice of a lover's vow), 
You shall hold for me ever, as now, 
The thrill of your morning song. 


Bubble of April light 

(Like the glance of a lover's sight), 
You shall into my winter night 

The soul of the noon prolong. 


Cloud of the wind-swept land 
(Like the touch of a lover’s hand), 
In the memory you shall stand 
Though you flee from the flaming sky. 


Rose ot the scattered bower 
(Like love’s most fragrant hour), 

When shall you lose your power? 
When I no more am I. 
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Yale as a 


MEMORIAL GATEWAY 


University 


At the Threshold of the Third Century 
By Arthur Reed Kimball 


* HE man who succeeds Dr. 
Dwight as President of Yale 
will have the greatest opportu- 

nity of any man in a generation,” was a 

remark let drop at a dinner party two or 

three years ago by a leading Western 
educator. The remark was an expression 
of judgment by one thoroughly familiar 
with Yale’s opportunities and limitations, 
and was made after emphasizing a certain 
nationalism attaching to Yale which has 
often been claimed on the ground that 

Yale students, as a body, are exceptionally 

representative of every section of the 

country, and therefore of the country as a 

whole. 

It is interesting to note that Professor 
Arthur T. Hadley (Yale’s new President, 
who will be inaugurated in October) points 
out, in his article on Yale contributed to 
“Four American Universities,” that “in 


1800, as now, Yale had a national char- 
acter.” Contrary to received opinion, 
Yale has never been narrowly orthodox, 
but received a large part of its original 
endowment from Episcopalians as well 
as from Congregationalists, and “ in the 
midule of the last century we not infre- 
quently find Episcopal ministers preach- 
ing in the college chapel, as guests of the 
college authorities.” In other words, 
there was less of the odium theologicum in 
Connecticut than in Massachusetts. On 
the other hand—a fact which helps to 
account for Yale’s nationalism, but is not 
so much to Yale’s credit—Massachusetts 
was always readier than Connecticut to 
take an advanced position. As Professor 
Hadley puts it, “ Yale did not move too 
fast for the people of the United States 
as a whole.” At that early time, too, as 
since, Yale was pre-eminently the mother 
W71 
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EX-PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT 


of colleges. Jonathan Dickinson, of the 
Yale class of 1706, was President of the 
College of New Jersey (Princeton), in 
which position he was succeeded by Aaron 
Burr, and the latter’s son-in-law, Jonathan 
Edwards, both Yale graduates. Again, 
Samuel Johnson, of the class of 1714, was 
an early President of Columbia College. 
In all, seventy-four graduates of Yale 
have been Presidents of colleges other 
than Yale (the last Dr. Frank Strong, 
class of ’84, just elected President of the 
University of Oregon), many of them 
Presidents of the advanced type, one quite 
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different from that of Yale’s own Presi- 
dents hitherto, notably Daniel C. Gilman, 
of Johns Hopkins, and Andrew D. White, 
of Cornell. 

Yale’s nationalism has also been obvious 
to outside critics. In an article contrib- 
uted to the “ Harvard Monthly,” the result 
of a personal visit to New Haven for pur- 
poses of comparative study of the two 
colleges, Mr. George Santayana describes 
Yale as a place “ where American tradi- 
tions are vigorous, American instincts 
are unchecked, and young men are trained 
and made eager for the great struggies of 



























































PRESIDENT ARTHUR T. HADLEY 


American life. . . . Yale has been true to 
English tradition, and is, in fact, to 
America what Oxford and Cambridge are 
to England, a place where the traditional 
national character is maintained together 
with a traditional learning.” This, in 
fact, is only another way of saying what 
Professor Hadley noted, that Yale does 
not move “too fast for the people of the 
United States as a whole.” Indeed, it is 
appreciation of this, known as “Yale 
conservatism,” in the mind of the educa- 
tor quoted, which has made Yale’s friends 
anxious for the future as Yale enters upon 








the third century—a feeling that, while 
Yale is in one way peculiarly representa- 
tive of America, in another it has in a 
sense failed to take that place of leader- 
ship in American educational movements 
that is due to Yale Americanism. 

The story of what Yale was and is can 
be told almost in a word. During the 
first century Yale was a collegiate school, 
whose head, for half of it, was known as 
a “ rector,” and whose instructors were 
only “tutors.” During the second cen- 
tury Yale was a college, with a few depart- 
ments loosely connected with, but not 
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THREE YALE WORTHIES 
Day, Woolsey, and Silliman. 


a part of, the college. At the threshold of 
the third century Yale is beginning to be 
a university. 

The bicentennial anniversary, which is 
to be held from Sunday to Wednesday, 
October 20—23 inclusive, 1901, will, if it 
proves all that is hoped for it, emphasize, 
indeed, all that has been best in Yale’s 
past, but, far more, will give fresh impulse 
and direction to all that is expected of 
Yale’s future. The first milestone in 
Yale’s past did not go unmarked. On 
Commencement Day in September, 1752, 
as President Woolsey notes, Ezra Stiles, 
then senior tutor, pronounced a Latin 
discourse summarizing the history of the 
collegiate school. Of the completion of 
Yale’s first century no notice was taken, 
as, says President Woolsey, ‘the present 
and the future filled the minds of men to 
the exclusion of the past.” The celebra- 
tion of Yale’s one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary was held on August 14, 1850, 
the elder Professor Silliman being the 
president of the day. ‘The procession in 
order of collegiate age to the Center 
Church, on the historic Green, where Pres- 
ident Woolsey delivered a historical ad- 
dress, included more than one thousand 
graduates. Later there was a collation 
at tables arranged in tents in front of the 
library in the form of a triclinium, with a 
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marquee tent in the center, around which 
were grouped portraits of former officers 
and benefactors. The list of speakers 
included ex-President Day, Professor Fel- 
ton, of Harvard, Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
the Rev. Dr. Leonard Bacon, Daniel Lord, 
the eminent New York lawyer, and Will- 
iam T. Gould, Esq., of Augusta, Ga. (class 
of 1816). Mr. Gould paid a special trib- 
ute to Calhoun, who, with another distin- 
guished graduate, Chancellor Kent, had 
but just passed away. The programme 
included chorus singing by the Beethoven 
Society, composed principally of under- 
graduates, four verses of the sixty-fifth 
Psalm being rendered, in Sternhold and 
Hopkins’s version, just as they were sung 
at the Commencement of 1718. In this 
there is a suggestion of one feature of the 
programme of the bicentennial, when, if 
the new Alumni hall is completed, it will 
be the scene of inspiring chorus singing 
by the students, under the direction of 
Dr. Horatio W. Parker, of Boston, and 
Professor Samuel S. Sanford, who are at 
the head of the newly created department 
of music. In other features, however, 
the occasion will be quite different from 
an ordinary Commencement. Graduates 
of all ages will meet simply as graduates, 
class reunions being discouraged. There 
will be, of course, a procession, a memo- 
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rial address, a poem, the conferring of 
honorary degrees, and, for the students, 
torchlight processions with historical floats, 
and perhaps a revival of street singing, so 
closely associated with older college days. 
But, as Professor Theodore S. Woolsey, 
one of the Executive Committee, says, 
“the idea at the basis of all our plans ” 
will be to emphasize the intellectual side 
of Yale life, history, and development. 
It is hoped to have an exhibition illustrat- 
ing the history of American painting (per- 
haps of modern painting, too), with espe- 
cial reference to the Trumbull collection 
owned by Yale, to be supplemented by as 
many of Trumbull’s other paintings as 
can be obtained, a catalogue of all his 
works being issued, as has been done in 
the cases of Copley and Stuart. It is 
also hoped to unveil, on the Yale campus, 
a statue of Nathan Hale, the typical col- 
lege patriot of the last century, in recog- 
nition of the civic relations of university 
life. The committee on publication ex- 
pects to publish, in three or four consid- 
erable volumes, the diary of President 
Stiles, covering the period 1769-95, the 
most valuable Americana in the posses- 
sion of the College. There will also be 
an issue of from twenty to thirty volumes 
containing contributions in their several 
departments by members of all the facul- 
ties—a notable testimonial of original 
work to mark the close of two hundred 
years at Yale—and, in contrast, an edu- 
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cational exhibit, showing Yale’s text-books, 
curriculum, and methods of instruction 
at stated intervals from the beginning. 
Above all, it is intended especially to em- 
phasize Yale’s long and honorable record 
as a champion of the claims of science, 
from the days of President Clap. in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, a lead. 
ing mathematician, who did much to inter- 
est his students in applied science, and of 
President Siiliman’s lectures, which con- 
tributed more, perhaps, than any other 
one influence early in this century toward 
popularizing science, to the days of Dana, 
Marsh, Chittenden, and others who have 
continued the noble traditions. 

Properly Yale takes this time to appeal 
to her alumni and friends for unusual 
gifts, as was done fifty years ago, when 
President Woolsey made a statement of 
the needs of the College. Then the gen. 
eral funds amounted to only $140,000, 
while the funds for specific objects (other 
than professorships) amounted to only 
$80,000. The average income from these 
and the fees paid by the students was 
$23,000, while the expenses for the sala- 
ries of the President, nine professors, and 
other officers reached not quite $19 000, 
leaving but $4,000 for numberless inci- 
dental expenses. The salary of a profes- 
sor in those days was less than $1,150, a 
sum pronounced by President Woolsey 
“entirely inadequate to maintain a family 
in respectability in New Haven.” Among 
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other needs, although “not first in im- 
portance,” he mentions the erection of 
new buildings, adding: ‘“ The present 
ugly row of colleges cannot remain more 
than twenty-five years.” Almost repeat- 
ing these words, President Dwight, refer- 
ring in his report of 1898 to the needs 
that ought to be met at the bicentennial, 
says: “ The buildings will be referred to 
at the beginning, but not because they 
are regarded as properly holding the first 
rank.” In the first place, it is hoped by 
the financial committee of the bicentennial 
to collect from the graduates a fund of 
$2,000,000, of which about $500,000 has 
already been subscribed. As much as is 
necessary will be devoted to a commem- 
orative hall, the rest being applied to the 
general university funds. One plan out of 
several under consideration contemplates 
building the hall in two wings to be con- 
nected by a gallery that may be hung with 
pictures and objects of historical interest. 
The wing containing the hall proper would 
be devoted to great gatherings of Yaie 
men (it is hoped to have it ready for the 
bicentennial exercises), and would also be 
used as a center for State and other mu- 
sical events on a large scale. The other 
wing would be devoted to a dining-hall for 
the general use of students. Quite apart 
from the $2,000,000 graduate fund, a table 
has been prepared of specially needed 
endowments and buildings, varying in 
amounts from $35,000 to $250,000, and 
totaling $3,445,000, which wealthy friends 
of Yale may feel moved to contribute as 
special personal gifts. Perhaps the most 
interesting of these special amounts is the 
$200,000 desired as a retiring fund for 
professors, a reform first inaugurated at 
Yale. 

Yale thus asks at this time for five and 
a half millions—not a great sum when com- 
pared with the endowments of even the 
newer universities. The salary of a full 
Yale professor to-day is only $3,750 (as 
against one of $7,000 paid at more than 
one other university), in many cases, owing 
to special conditions, falling short of that 
amount. The salary of President-elect 
Hadley will be $6,500 (as against the 
$10,000 offered the other day by a West- 
ern university). It is only because of 
their self-denying loyalty to Yale that 
many of her most eminent men have 
consented to remain in New Haven at a 
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considerable pecuniary loss. It is true 
that Yale has received large sums during 
the able, even remarkable, administration 
of President Dwight (1886-99). In that 
time she has put more than $2,000,000 
into new buildings, while her general funds 
have increased from $2,111,189.91, July 
31, 1886, to $4,449,803.26, July 31, 1898. 
Again, the fees from students have in- 
creased in the same period from $150,- 
579.58 to $493,784.79. On the other 
hand, her general expenses have increased 
from $326,747.31 to $756,657.46, of which 
$194,959.89 has been increase for salaries 
of professors and instructors. The num- 
ber of these, including lecturers, has in- 
creased nearly 125 per cent. (now about 
250), while the number of students in all 
departments has increased nearly 135 
per cent. (now about 2,500). But for 
what is known as the Yale Alumni 
University Fund, a deficit in the cur- 
rent expenses could hardly have been 
avoided. This is a fund contributed 
by graduates in such a yearly amount, 
large or small, as they feel disposed to 
give, much as they pay their club fees. 
The aggregate is applied as income wher- 
ever the University most needs it, while a 
small part is added each year to principal. 
In the nine years since the fund was 
started, the total contributed is $85,698.25. 
The last year (1898-99) there were 2,344 
different subscribers, and the principal 
of the fund now amounts (June, 1899) 
to $7,664.28, the amount contributed 
last year being $11,632.75. 

Turning from Yale as a “ plant” to the 
character of its “ product,” the type of the 
change of even a comparatively few years 
is found in Commencement as now ob- 
served. No longer is it an exhibition of 
immature oratory, but a dignified cere- 
monial, with fine, noble music and _ its 
long procession of candidates for the 
various degrees in academic hood and 
gown, the qualifications of candidates for 
the honorary degrees being set forth in 
felicitous phrase by the official presenter, 
while an address by the President gives a 
completing touch. This change speaks 
of the lessened importance of “ the gradu- 
ate”? as such on the “Commencement 
stage,” unrepresented there as he is now 
by either valedictorian or salutatorian— 
one of many modern influences invading 
our older academic life, the more con- 
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spicuous there than in new and therefore 
modern universities. Among these influ- 
ences are: The demand for a different 
kind of education to meet the different 
requirements of modern life ; the resulting 
revolution in methods and ideals in teach- 
ing; a readjustment of values touching 
the relative importance of things taught ; 
and the effect of the new social condi- 
tions of modern life itself, due to an un- 
imagined increase in wealth. The demand 
for a modern education is not, at Yale, 
something apart, outside, in the air. It 
finds its local basis in the changed char- 
acter of its constituency and the changed 
occupations of its graduates. A new, or 
at least unworked, source of statistics— 
the very full records kept by class secre- 
taries—has been made by Professor John 
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C. Schwab to yield significant results. 
His conclusion on constituency, as stated 
in the “Yale Review,” is that “ nearly 
two-thirds of collegiate graduates of recent 
times at Yale College are sons of fathers 
who have enjoyed neither an academic 
nor a professional education ;” that “ the 
hereditary aristocracy of college graduates 
is a thing of the past.” Regarding occu- 
pations of Yale graduates, his table—cov- 
ering approximately eighty years—shows 
that while law has with fair uniformity en- 
listed one-third of each college generation, 
the ministry, which claimed forty per cent. 
at the beginning of the century, now claims 
but six or seven per cent. While busi- 
ness now claims about thirty-seven per 
cent. and is gaining, medicine and _ teach- 
ing remaining fairly constant at about ten 
per cent. Professor Schwab’s 











conclusion is that “the typical 
college graduate of to-day is no 
longer the scholar, but the man 
of affairs.” 

These being the facts, it is 
remarkable with what tenacity 
the traditional scheme of college 
education at Yale resisted the 
encroachments of modern de- 
mands. Up to 1884 the col- 
legiate course was based on the 
“ discipline ” theory of compul- 
sory classics and mathematics— 
eighty-seven per cent. of the stu- 
dent’s work being prescribed, 
and instruction in history, po- 
litical economy, natural science, 
metaphysics, literature, and the 
modern languages being largely 
incidental. In this connection 
it is interesting to note that 
more than a century ago, in 
1776, the seniors petitioned 
that Mr. Dwight, then a tutor, 
might instruct them in rhetoric, 
history, and belles-lettres. By 
more than a coincidence, the 
request was made at the time 
that marked the rise of our first 
“school” of poets of patriot- 
ism, composed principally of 
Yale men, including Trumbull, 
Dwight, Humphreys, and Bar- 
low. But, despite this early 
sign of the new departure, 














THE SCIENTIFIC BUILDINGS ON PROSPECT STREET 
Winchester, North Sheffield, and the new Laboratories. 


education by compulsion held 
its own—a system so well de- 
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scribed by Professor Bernadotte Perrin: 
“ A teacher with more or less formal 
knowledge laid a small section of that 
knowledge before the pupil, usually in 
unattractive ferm, and compelled him to 
acquire it within a given time under pain 
of punishment.” Professor Perrin notes 
that this “rude process,” applied to all 
alike, regardless of aptitudes, fostered 
in the pupil “a confidence in his own 
powers, an expectation of conquest and a 
delight in it, a vigor and persistency of 
effort, which many of us miss in the prod- 
ucts of the modern educational processes.” 
But when the change did come, it was 
radical. In 1884 the amount of elective 
work in Junior and Senior years was 
enlarged, and the study of modern lan- 
guages pushed back into the first two 
years of the course. In 1893 another 
change followed by which the only re- 
quired study during Junior and Senior 
years was mental and moral science. Says 
Professor Schwab in the new Yale book 
of Lewis S. Welch and Walter Camp: “ As 
compared with the meager opportunities 
for study offered in former years, the 
Juniors and Seniors alone are now offered 
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courses of instruction by lecture, recita- 
tion, or in the laboratory aggregating 300 
hours during the week—enough to keep 
them busy for twenty years if they under- 
took to attend to all the courses.” His 
conclusion is this: “Taking the figures 
for the courses from 1895 to 1899,it may 
be said that the typical graduate of Yale 
College has enjoyed an academic educa- 
tion consisting one-fourth of training in 
the classics ; one-seventh in the modern 
languages ; about one-tenth each in his- 
tory, political economy, English, mathe- 
matics, and philosophy; about one-four- 
teenth in the natural sciences; and the 
rest a seasoning of Biblical literature, art, 
music, with a trace of physical culture 
and military science.” 

The modernizing of the Yale College 
curriculum was undoubtedly long delayed 
by the fact that by the side of the College 
there had sprung up another great under- 
graduate body in the Sheffield Scientific 
School (500 as against 1,200 in round 
numbers), pursuing many similar studies 
except for the classics, but with a course 
of only three years. ‘This school, made 
possible by the benefactions of the late 
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Joseph E, Sheffield, first conferred degrees 
in 1852. Its object has been, as Professor 
Hadley says, to be what its name implies, 
*a scientific school as distinct from a 
technical one: It has not attempted, as 
so many other schools have done, to teach 
a man things he would otherwise learn in 
the shop or the mine, but to teach him what 
he would not learn in the shop or the mine.” 
In other words, like the college, the aim 
of the school has never been to make its 
graduates technically competent. It has 
been, in aim and purpose, a collegiate 
course. Its undergraduate instruction, as 
described by Professor Corwin in the new 
Yale Book, is arranged in ten distinct and 
parallel courses, among which the student 
is free to elect which he shall pursue, each 
being well rounded out with general stud- 
ies, and each differing one from the other 
in subjects and instruments, but not in the 
general aim. These courses include chem- 
istry, biology, civil, mechanical, and min- 
ing engineering, and agriculture. At the 
same time with Dr. Dwight’s retirement 
came that of Professor George J. Brush, 
Director of the Sheffield School for more 
than twenty-five years, whose influence 
was dominant in shaping its career. To 
the choice of Professor Russell H. Chit- 
tenden, the distinguished chemist, as his 
successor, but one objection could be 
raised—that research was robbed to make 
an executive. 

As was inevitable, the growth of a great 
body of undergraduates in “ Sheff ” under 
conditions absolutely different from those 
of the College undergraduates—especially 
in that they have been without compul- 
sory prayers and without dormitory life 
(except in the mutua! club life of the same 
society)—has created one problem of no 
little delicacy. It is not simply the prob- 
lem of bringing the College and the Shef- 
field School into closer working relations — 
so as not to duplicate “ plants” and to 
give every student of either department 
the best there is at Yale—important as 
that is; but it is, further, the harder prob- 
lem of determining how far the freer con- 
ditions of the Sheffield School shall be 
introduced into the College as university 
unification develops. Indeed, this prob- 
lem of unification now stands first in 
practical importance as the work of the 
departments—those of art, music, and 
graduate instruction more especially than 
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those of law, meaicine, and theology— 
increasingly overlaps undergraduate work 
by groupings of courses and exchanges of 
students. This overlapping is a new fea- 
ture of Yale life, as shown by the rather 
curious fact that the admission of women 
in 1892 to the graduate department as can- 
didates for the degree of Ph.D. (of whom 
there were forty-one the last academic 
year), as they had been long before openly 
admitted to the Art School, made practi- 
cally no impression at all on the great 
body of students. In this connection, 
though space does not permit particular- 
izing on the creditable growth of the de- 
partments, it is but just to note that Yale’s 
graduate department, requiring a pam- 
phlet of almost one hundred pages to give, 
with explanations, the various courses, 
some in a single department numbering 
more than fifty, dates back to 1846, when 
disinterested professors sacrificed time 
stolen from their hours of leisure after 
hard class-room work in the College to 
give, as Professor Hadley says, “ advanced 
instruction to those who were pursuing 
science for its own sake, independent of 
the promise of diplomas on the one hand 
and of the restrictions of college life on 
the other.” It is but just also to say that, 
throughout the evolution, the Corporation, 
controlled by a self-perpetuating body of 
ten Congregational clergymen of Connect- 
icut, has given appreciative and stimulat- 
ing sympathy to every change that prom- 
ised larger results. The Yale Corporation 
is to-day the same theologically that it 
was two hundred years ago, though broad- 
ened in the last century by the admission 
of civic members, in the person of six State 
Senators, and in the latter half of this by 
the substitution for them of six elected 
members of the alumni. This is a fact 
not to be forgotten in apportioning the 
praise for whatever two hundred years of 
Yale have meant. 

But what of this evolution, as it is seen 
on the campus, in the life of the great 
body of undergraduates? So far its most 
obvious evidence is in numerous re-group- 
ings, new lines of cleavage, fresh interests, 
associations, segregations, variety in place 
of uniformity, while the tradition of the 
old division on class lines still exists, 
though its importance is lessened. The 
long distinguishing marks of undergradu- 
ate life at Yale—loyalty, strenuousness in 
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competition, democracy—still distinguish 
it. ‘ Fervet opus,” says Professor Perrin, 
still applies, whatever the particular stu- 
dent activity. Some of these re-groupings 
come through the same intellectual inter- 
ests, as in debating, which has taken on 
new life, largely through the personal 
efforts of Professor Hadley; journalism, 
with its most creditable daily paper and 
weekly and monthly magazines, in which 
editorships go by work done and not by 
favoritism; and in the special clubs, like 
the Mathematical Club, the Classical Club, 
the Modern Language Club, the Philo- 
sophical Club, the History Club, the Po- 
litical Science Club, etc.—voluntary asso- 
ciations where undergraduates, graduates, 
professional students, and instructors meet 
to read and discuss papers on subjects 
of common interest. The college branch 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
known as Dwight Hall, includes in its 
leadership some of the most prominent 
men socially in the College, while its mem- 
bership includes more than half the stu- 
dents in the undergraduate departments. 
It works aggressively. Committees meet 
the new students in the fall, warn them 
of dangers they are to encounter, and 
bring them, as far as possible, under the 
right'influences. Those who are interested 
in mission work have established a settle- 
ment in the slums known as the “Yale 
Mission,” for which an $8,000 building 
has recently been erected. 

Of other associations more or less open 
to criticism, that of athletics, so often 
discussed, and of the Senior Society 
system, stand out conspicuous. For the 
first, despite objections, it may be fairly 
claimed that it has aided discipline, dis- 
couraged dissipation, and encouraged 
democracy. ‘The second is perhaps more 
strongly debatable. The great object of 
college life at Yale is to be elected to one 
of the three Senior societies, each of 
which receives but fifteen men. As there 
are, on an average, about three hundred 
men in a class, the sifting by a process of 
natural selection, so long as the choice of 
these societies is made honestly and for 
claims well understood, substitutes another 
standard for that of wealth or social posi- 
tion. Against this must be set off the mis- 
takes made in selections, resulting in cruel, 
lifelong disappointments. Another divis- 
ion line of newer Yale, deprecated very 
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widely, but apparently inevitable under 
modern conditions, is that of dormitory life. 
Whereas not so many years ago few rooms 
in the College rented for more than $3 
per week, there are now sixteen rooms in 
Vanderbilt at $10, and many others which 
are above $7. Inthe older dormitories— 
the “ brick row ” has practically gone—the 
rent is still from $2 to $3. The obvious 
result of this price-difference is that the 
richer men room more or less by them- 
selves and the poorer men room more or 
less by themselves. In justice to the Col- 
lege, it should be stated that even at the 
high price paid for rooms in Vanderbilt 
the return is only about two per cent. on 
the investment. It is also obvious, in 
compensation, that the attendance of rich 
students gives many opportunities, espe- 
cially private tutoring, for the poorer to 
“ work their way through.” 

What, then, looking at it all in the large, 
are the questions which most press as 
Yale passes into the third century ? They 
have been admirably stated by Professor 
Hadley: ‘“ Can Yale keep its characteris- 
tics unimpaired amid increasing numbers 
of students and increasing complexity of 
outside demands? Can it preserve its dis- 
tinctive features as a college in the midst of 
its widening work as a university? Can it 
meet the varying intellectual necessities of 
modern life without sacrificing the demo- 
cratic traditions which have had so strong 
an influence upon character? Can it give 
the special education which the commu- 
nity asks without endangering the broader 
education which has produced generations 
of ‘all round’ men, trained morally as 
well as intellectually?” The best answer 
to these questions is the character of the 
man to whom Yale’s future has been com- 
mitted. It is indeed fortunate that the 
choice for President has fallen upon one 
who has the confidence of the great body 
of the alumni, who is thoroughly imbued 
with the spirit of traditional Yale, and who 
is alertly alive to the needs of the Yale of 
the future. That he does not himself fear 
for that future he made evident when he 
wrote of Yale that it still has “a respect 
for work and a respect for unselfishness— 
a respect for all that constitutes a gentle- 
man in the best sense—that renders futile 
any attempt to make money take the place 
of character, or social institutions take 
the place of social quatities.” 
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SOME FAMOUS SCHOOLS 
The University of Edinburgh 


By Hamilton W. Mabie 


HE older universities have deep 

roots, and reflect thé ideas and 
habits of life of the people whom 

they have educated. The German, French, 
and English universities are in every way 
characteristic, of the three countries, and 
no one could find better points for the 
study of national traits than in the higher 
schools of learning; and this is especially 
true of the universities of Scotland. St. 
Andrews was founded in 1413, Glasgow in 
1454, Aberdeen in 1494, and Edinburgh in 
1582. Save the kirk, nothing has been so 
dear to the heart of modern Scotland as 
the university ; not because the university 
stands for research, or the advancement 
of learning, or the pursuit of scholarship 
for its own sake; but because it has been 
and is the open door through which the 
aspiration of Scotch youth has found its 





best way to achievement. The keen 
intelligence and the deep feeling of the 
Scotch have found in the four universities 
something which has evoked their purest 
ardor and their most generous enthusiasm 
In no country is force of intellect more 
deeply respected or education more highly 
regarded. The university is the goal of 
the Scotch boy’s dreams; give him his 
chance at Aberdeen or St. Andrews or 
Edinburgh and he will ask no further 
favors of Providence or concessions from 
men. 

Everybody recalls the morning when 
Thrums watched the departure of the 
young competitors : “ And now, ye drums 
that we all carry in our breasts, beat your 
best on the bravest sight ever seen in a 
small Scotch town of an autumn morning— 
the departure of its fighting lads for the 
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lists at Aberdeen. Let the tune be the 
sweet familiar one you found somewhere 
in the Bible long ago, ‘The mothers we 
leave behind us ’—leave behind us on 
their knees. May it dirl through your 
bones, brave boys, to the end, as you 
hope not to be damned. And now, quick 
march.” A week passes, and two who 
have fallen in the fray come crawling 
back. Sentimental Tommy is to have an- 
other chance in the silence of the Thrums 
school, the four ministers sitting like the 
Fates on hair-bottomed chairs. It is a 
familiar picture—the bare school-rooms, 
the background of ministers, the intermit- 
tent scratching of pens. The fate of 
Scotland has been staked on many a 
desperate cast of the iron dice of war, but 
no contests: have been more strenuous than 
these quiet, orderly struggles presided 
over by the vigilant dominie. Tommy 
holds his pen with an easy hand and 
drives merrily on, while poor Lauchlan 
McLauchlan halts and perspires, the min- 
isters meantime gossiping about eternal 
punishment. But the race is not always 
to the swift, and Tommy’s confident 
smirk becomes first “‘a most holy expres- 
sion” and later a deepening frown; for 
Tommy has reached a point where there 
is but one word in the language which 
will serve his purpose, and that word will 
not come at his bidding. There are other 
and better days for Tommy, but this day 
is full of blackness; for he has lost his 
chance for the university. 

The roots of the universities are in 
every village, and in every part of Scot- 
land the romance of young aspiration is 
told and retold in the loving frugality of 
fathers and mothers, in the passionate 
zeal and eagerness of ardent and ambi- 
tious boys. For the Scotch university is 
not the training-ground of the aristocracy ; 
it is the broad, open field in which the 
sober-minded, God-fearing democracy of 
Scotland finds its opportunity. No other 
institutions are more democratic in spirit, 
more simple in habit, more keenly in 
touch with the frugal, working life of the 
people, than the higher schools which 
have given Scotland vigorous thinkers, 
courageous scholars, strenuous preachers, 
and a long succession of leaders of light 
and force. “Five and thirty years have 
I been minister at Drumtochty,” the 
Doctor used to say at school examinations, 
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“and we have never wanted a student at 
the University, and while Dominie Jamie- 
son lives we never shall.” Whereupon 
Domsie took snuff, and assigned his share 
of credit to the Doctor, “who gave the 
finish in Greek to every lad of them, with- 
out money and without price, to make 
no mention of the higher mathematics. 
Seven ministers, four schoolmasters, four 
doctors, one professor, and three civil 
service men had been sent out by the 
auld schule in Domsie’s time, besides 
many that had given themselves to mer- 
cantile pursuits.” And when Domsie, the 
schoolmaster, gets the news of George 
Howe’s great success, he cannot rest until 
he has carried it to the little stone house 
set in the old-fashioned garden. No list 
of promotions in a gazette ever brought 
more honest joy and pride than the simple 
announcement in the boy’s letter. Domsie 
becomes almost lyrical in his delight : 
“¢ First in the Humanity and first in the 
Greek, sweepit the field, Lord preserve 
us. A’ can hardly believe it. Eh, I was 
feared o’ thae High School lads. They 
had terrible advantages. Maisters frae 
England, and tutors, and whatna, but 
Drumtochty carried off the croon. It'll 
be fine reading in the papers : 

“* Humanity—First Prize (and Medal), 
George Howe, Drumtochty, Perthshire. 

“*GREEK—First Prize (and Medal), 
George Howe, Drumtochty, Perthshire. 

“¢* As for me, I wadna change places 
wi’ the Duke o’ Athole,’ and Domsie 
shook the table to its foundation.” 

Of the four universities, Edinburgh has 
the interest of the finest setting; not that 
its immediate surroundings are finer or 
more impressive than in the case of the 
other universities ; but that Edinburgh is 
one of the most beautiful cities in the 
world, with an outlook of surpassing 
variety and loveliness. It has been the 
good fortune of a few cities to possess a 
certain distinction of situation and appear- 
ance; a charm apart from human or his- 
toric interest. Athens, Florence, Venice, 
and Edinburgh have an_ individuality 
which is not only distinct but indicative 
of a certain high quality of spirit and his- 
tory. It may be a matter of mere coinci- 
dence, but it is certainly true that each 
of these cities stands for great qualities 
of imagination and notable achievements 
in fields wider and higher than those of 
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commerce. ‘These cities are not, like Ber- 
lin or St. Petersburg, chiefly aggregations 
of population ; they are full of character ; 
they are stamped with an unmistakable 
individuality ; they seem to have a spirit- 
ual entity. . 

Now, of these historic towns, whose his- 
tory has had a recurring touch of idealism, 
and whose outward vesture has an inde- 
finable dignity or beauty, Edinburgh is 
pre-eminently the university city. Athens 
stood for a more flexible and richer cul- 
ture, Florence for a keener sense of form 
and a more passionate love of beauty, 
Venice for a more splendid pageantry of 
life; but Edinburgh looks like the home 
of scholars. There is a touch of severity 
in the grouping of the city lines, in the 
gray stone, in the veiled skies; color there 
is none; but of form there is no lack. 
Dignity, quietness, a subdued air of ro- 
mance, the ripeness of a long history, 
seem to brood over the place. No city is 
more irregular or has greater advantages 
of self-revelation ; it is, in fact, one of the 
few large cities in the world which can 
be seen from within its own boundaries. 
Edinburgh is not spread out about the 
observer in great circles like London or 
Paris ; it rises around him, spreading over 
the slope and summits of three hills. 
Arthur’s Seat and Salisbury Crag fill the 
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background, and one may see from them, 
while he gathers bluebells, the far shining 
German Ocean and the crown of Ben 
Ledi; the gray castle and the long lines 
of towering houses crown the hill; the 
beautiful park makes a line of verdure 
along the base of the rock on which the 
old city stands in a huddled mass; then 
come the quiet, dignified modern streets ; 
and at the end of the vista, rising to the 
left of Holyrood, Calton Hill, with its 
group of classic columns, gives the picture 
a certain unity and completeness. The 
beauty of the place is not gay and irre 
sponsible ; it is sedate and composed ; it 
has an academic air; it seems to be an 
extension of the University; or, to be 
more exact, the University seems to be 
the localization of the spirit of Edinburgh. 

Nowhere is history more obvious than 
in Edinburgh; it is impossible to get out 
of sight of places and buildings overlaid 
with tradition and story; and these tradi- 
tions and stories have almost always the 
touch of tragedy on them. The ancient 
city lives in the modern city in a very 
unusual sense; the past is always in sight. 
And this is especially true of the older 
town which climbs the steep street to the 
Castle, and in the heart of which stands 
the University. The place is crowded 
with memorable figures if one has the 
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gift of far-sight. In St. Giles the voice 
of John Knox still echoes, although the 
redoubtable preacher lies at rest almost 
within sound of his own voice in the Par- 
liament Close, where he has the singularly 
ill-chosen society of Charles II., mounted 
on a Stationary charger. The Cowgate 
and High Street are the main thorough- 
fares of the old quarters, but one must 
plunge into dim alleys or closes between 
immensely high buildings packed with hu- 
man beings in order to see old Edinburgh. 
In no other town have human beings 
been more crowded or lived under worse 
conditions. But great changes have been 
made, and one of the worst of these old 
human hives has been transformed into a 
most attractive students’ lodging-house. 
James VI., although only sixteen years 
old, had been King of Scotland fifteen 
years when the University of Edinburgh 
opened its doors to students in 1582. 
The need of a new university had been 
keenly felt many years by those who had 
to travel across Scotland to Glasgow, 
or north to St. Andrews. ‘To-day the 
distances in time between the different 
centers of Scotch education are hardly 
worth taking into account ; three centuries 
ago the journeys involved were expensive, 
laborious, and sometimes perilous. 
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Moreover, the Reformation had brought 
about changes which logically carried 
with them the founding of an institution 
entirely in sympathy with the Scotland of 
Knox. In Scotland, as in England and 
on the Continent generally, the earlier 
universities were ecclesiastical corpora- 
tions, often founded and largely managed 
by great prelates, who added to their 
other functions that of Chancellor; in- 
struction was largely directed to the prep- 
aration of candidates for the priesthood, 
and the conduct of religious services was 
more emphasized than the work of study. 
Letters, metaphysics, canon law, and music 
were taught from the standpoint of the 
clergy and with reference to their bearing 
on ecclesiastical culture. There was not 
only complete uniformity of dogma and 
observances throughout the universities, 
but the overwhelming power of the Inqui- 
sition was invoked to keep teachers and 
students in spiritual conformity and intel- 
lectual servitude. The first professor of 
canon law in the University of St. An- 
drews was also, for a time, Inquisitor- 
General for Scotland, and scholars were 
burned in the futile effort to maintain the 
Roman tradition intact. For some time 
after Protestantism had gained the ascend- 
ancy, the bishops, who had controlled the 
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patronage of the universities, continued 
to control appointments to the teaching 
bodies in the three universities. In 1567, 
however, an act of Parliament for reform- 
ing the universities transferred this dan- 
gerous power to certain authorities of the 
Kirk, and immediately the entire body of 
professors at King’s College, Aberdeen, 
was retired in order to make room for 
teachers of the Reformed faith. In the 
changes of the time the older institutions 
suffered severe losses of revenue and lost 
ground rapidly. 

Edinburgh, as the citadel of the Refor- 
mation, was rapidly growing in influence 
and power, and one of its foremost teachers, 
after the death of John Knox in 1572, was 
his successor, James Lawson—a man of 
piety, learning, and energy, who had studied 
and taught at St. Andrews, had continued 
his education on the Continent, had brought 
about the rebuilding of the High School, 
and who finally, as the supreme achieve- 
ment of his arduous life, secured the 
establishment of a university in the city 
which was shaping Scotch history. It 
was upon his recommendation that Mr. 
Robert Rollock, then a regent of St. An- 
drews, was appointed to the first profes- 
sorship in the new university. Under 
the charter granted by James VI., that 
most pedantic scholar and most scholarly 
pedant, the Lord Provost, Magistrates 
and Council of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 
with the advice of the ministers, were 
charged with the power of appointing and 
removing all professors. A long array of 
properties of various kinds was conveyed 
by royal generosity to the new institution, 
but, like other similar gifts, these endow- 
ments were so encumbered with condi- 
tions of many kinds and prior liens of 
every sort that their value was practically 
nominal. 

The Magistrates and Council had long 
entertained the purpose to which Lawson’s 
energy gave practical effect, and had 
selected as a site for the future college 
the ground on which the University now 
stands. This plot of zround was then a 
suburb of the city, occupied by gardens, 
old churches, and other edifices falling 
into decay, and was known as St. Mary 
in the Fields—which soon became “ Kirk 
o’ Field.” Many years were to pass, 
however, before the college was lodged in 
Kirk o’ Field; funds were lacking, and 
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there was vexatious opposition. History 
was being rapidly made meantime, and 
much of it was touched with tragedy, and 
one act in the drama which convulsed 
Scotland was performed in near proximity 
to the home of the future university; for 
close to the south side of what is now the 
quadrangle stood the house in which 
Darnley was lodged on the night when, 
by an explosion, his body was blown over 
the neighboring town-wall. 

When the charter was finally secured, 
work began at once, and by remodeling 
buildings already on the ground and sup- 
plementing them with temporary structures 
the college was quickly housed. The 
University has now half a hundred or 
more chairs; it began with one. The 
occupant of that chair, although not a 
great scholar or thinker, was a man of 
unusual force and discretion. His portrait 
hangs in the Senate Hall of the Univer- 
sity, and shows a solid, round head with 
hair approaching red, a ruddy complexion, 
and a face of unmistakable individuality of 
feature. In October, 1583, the new insti- 
tution was opened by an address from the 
new professor, in the college hall, and in 
the presence of a large audience. Of the 
throng of students who came for enroll- 
ment, so many were found deficient in the 
knowledge of Latin, then indispensable 
in all higher education, that a preparatory 
class was organized and placed in the 
charge of a second teacher. ‘The sessions 
began early in October and ended in 
August; students were admitted upon 
application to a magistrate, under whose 
authority they were enrolled; the fees 
were small; and it was intended that all 
students should live within the college 
precincts, and wear gowns. ‘The regula- 
tion with reference to residence soon fell 
into disuse, and that with regard to gowns 
was never enforced. 

Twenty years after the opening of the 
University, Jaines VI. became King of 
England, the Court was removed to Lon- 
don, and the royal bounty was no longer 
extended to the poor but rising college. 
Neither then nor later has it profited 
greatly by the aid of the nobility or of 
the great proprietors of Scotland. A 
former Principal of the University, in a 
sketch published in 1840, says that in the 
list of benefactors the name of only one 
nobleman appeared up to that time, and 
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that this donor had received a full equiv- 
lent in church lands for his very moderate 
donation! On the other hand, the Uni- 
versity owes much to the generosity of 
lawyers, ministers, merchants, and trades- 
men of all kinds. 

‘The beginnings of the University were 
small and its struggles many ; for there 
was great lack of means, the land was dis: 
turbed by many changes, and the dreaded 
plague, which found in the city, with its 
narrow, filthy wynds or streets, and closes 
or alleys, and crowded tenements, a con- 
genial field for its devastations, some- 
times closed the University in the middle 
of a session. But Mr. Rollock had the 
racial traits, and kept to his work with 
steady fidelity ; and in August, 1587, at 
the close of the fourth session, forty- 
seven pupils were graduated and received 
degrees, the signature of each being 
appended to the Scotch confession of the 
Reformed Faith, to which all graduates 
were required to swear eternal fidelity, 
and spread out on the pages of a gradua- 
tion-book which is still preserved. Op- 
posite three of these names, however, was 
subsequently written the fateful word 
Apostata. 

The curriculum at Edinburgh did not 
differ greatly from that in the older uni- 
versities. During the first year Greek 
and Latin held the field, with the usual 
variations of translation, versification, and 
composition ; in the second year logic, 
rhetoric, and mathematics rose above the 
student’s horizon, Aristotle made his ap- 
pearance, and oratory was practiced in 
public declamation ; in the third year to 
philosophy and the classics were added 
some science and a little Hebrew; in the 
final year physics, ethics, and metaphysics 
were at the fore, with much public dispu- 
tation. As in the older universities in 
times still earlier, the student was trained 
to state and hold his position in debate 
with skill, acuteness, and all the resources 
of dialectics. ‘The Scotch took naturally 
to this kind of intellectual exercise, and 
excelled in it. It was an age of fierce and 
searching debate. The University came 
int@g existence at the close of a period 
rich in the production of literature in its 
most genuine native forms; the century 
which followed was filled with resounding 
debate in politics and religion, and the 
four Scotch universities were feeding the 
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fighting force of the country in the pulpit, 
at the bar, and in the field. Literature 
became a secondary interest and occupa- 
tion, and scholarship was valued chiefly 
for its controversial uses. In this time 
of tumultuous debate, however, Edinburgh 
sent into the world Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, to whose home more pilgrims 
have gone of late years than to any other 
place of literary association in Scotland, 
Abbotsford alone excepted; and Robert 
Leighton, who became Principal of his 
university, and whom Coleridge counted 
one of the truest of the lovers of Plato. 

Through all the vicissitudes of Scottish 
history, Edinburgh has held to its tradi- 
tions of strenuous intellectual life. It has 
never been indifferent to classical culture, 
and there have been times when its rela- 
tions to literature were many and intimate ; 
but its most distinctive lines of interest and 
of eminence have been philosophy and 
eloquence. It has formed a type of mind 
notable for energy, clearness, persistence. 
and force of logical expression. Powerful 
and picturesque personalities have ap- 
peared among its teachers down to these 
days when Professor Blackie has so lately 
carried his immense energy, his inexhaust- 
ible enthusiasm, and his delightful eccen- 
tricities into a larger field. 

In Carlyle’s undergraduate days the 
present ample building was completed in 
part only, and many lectures were given 
in old and dimly lighted rooms. The 
room in which the Latin class met was so 
dusky that Professor Christison could never 
distinguish the future author of “ Sartor 
Resartus”” from another youth of the 
same name-—“an_ older, considerably 
bigger boy, with red hair, wild buck 
teeth, and scorched complexion,” who 
was, to make matters worse, a villainously 
bad Latinist. The substantial and digni- 
fied building, in its present form, was 
completed after Carlyle’s time. It sur- 
rounds a small quadrangle with continuous 
and harmonious lines, and, although de- 
void of the beauties of architecture and 
verdure of which Oxford and Cambridge 
show so many fine examples, has a very 
academic air. The library, its long walls 
lined with books and adorned with busts 
of distinguished graduates, is spacious 
and dignified. The medical school is very 
handsomely housed in Teviot Row, while 
the Museum of Science and Art and the 
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Watt Institute and School of Art stand 
in close proximity to the University. 
When one remembers how small a coun- 
try Scotland is, and that it has four univer- 
sities, and sends many students to the Eng- 
lish and German universities, the fact that 
nearly four thousand students are enrolled 
shows how highly education is valued by 
the Scotch and how widely its privileges 
are enjoyed. That these privileges are 
wisely husbanded and used is clear to all 
who know the history of Edinburgh as a 
center of intellectual life and culture—a 
true spiritual capital in the modern world. 
From the time of the great magician who 
cast his spell of romance over the imagi- 
nation of England in the early part of the 
century to the days of the genial author 
of “ Rab and His Friends,” the gray city 
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of the north has been a place of light and 
leading. In this rich and vigorous life of 
the mind the University has held a centrat 
position, and its relation to intellectual 
progress and spiritual movement was 
strikingly and symbolically brought into 
light on that June day in 1866 when 
Thomas Carlyle, in the hour of his greatest 
triumph, standing unconsciously under 
the shadow of his great loss, spoke his 
memorable words as Rector of the Univer- 
sity from which he had been graduated 
forty-three years before. Rarely in the 
history of universities have scholarship 
and genius been more adequately repre- 
sented than on the day when the enthusi- 
asm of a throng of students broke in tu- 
multuous waves of cheers about the lonely 
old man at the zenith of his great career. 


The Priest’s Boy’ 


By Seumas MacManus 


Author of “ Through the Turf Smoke,” etc. 


S The Priest’s Boy he was perhaps 
A more familiarly, and certainly 

more widely, known. Under 
Father Eddy’s régime and that of two 
generations of preceding priests of. less 
note, Barney was the Priest’s Boy, as he 
was likewise under Father Mick, and still 
so under Father Dan. Priests, in fact, 
might come and priests might go, but 
the Priest’s Boy to all appearance went 
on forever. As a stripling of eighteen he 
received the distinction, and now, a hale 
and hearty lad of sixty years and six, he 
was the Priest’s Boy still—and that to all 
but the complete eclipse of his genealogi- 
cal cognomen, the which to rescue from 
obiivion I may here mention was Barney 
Meehan. 


In his young days, when his more 


thoughtless comrades went “raking,” 
Barney, of an aspiring turn, attended 
Micky Rufus’s night school two whole 
winters, and, finding himself thus possessed 
of a smattering of reading and writing— 
able, with what he considered compara- 
tive ease, to copy a headline if it was 
written big enough, and able to read “ aisy 
print ”’—he cast his eye about him, and, 
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with characteristic pluck, actually as- 
pired to be Priest’s Boy, laid himself 
out for the office, and within six months 
found himself clothed with the proud dig- 
nity he had coveted. And, truth to tell, 
between Barney and his office honor was 
reciprocated ; for if the office conferred 
dignity upon Barney—and it did—Barney 
carried new dignity to it, and, the man- 
ners of his time considered, almost lifted 
Priest’s Boy into a profession and _ its 
duties into an art. Ere Barney lifted the 
rod of power the Priest’s Boy only ranked 
in the parish next to the Masther (who, of 
course, was next man to the priest); but 
under Barney the Priest’s Boy was never 
next man to the Masther ; in general, per- 
haps, Barney consenting to place himself 
under a reverential constraint, the Priest’s 
Boy was next to the priest; but many, 
many times the Priest was only next man 
to the Priest’s Boy. ‘To the first few 
priests he served, Barney was boy in deed 
and name. Under Father Eddy he _ be- 
gan to take unto himself what he consid- 
ered his due share of the cares of the par- 
ish. Over Father Mick he first asserted a 
parental authority, which naturally devel- 
oped into an affectionate despotism, so that 
poor Father Mick, being so molded anyhow, 
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eventually became the Priest’s Boy’s boy. 
Father Dan. of sterner mold, did not at 
first kiss the rod. This waywardness 
Barney tolerated, but none the less con- 
tinued to hold the rod over him, feeling 
confident that it only required time and 
temper, and Father Dan, like any other 
wayward child, would learn to obey and 
respect. And the event, to a great extent, 
justified his theory, Barney finding him- 
self at once master of the situation and of 
the Priest’s Boy’s boy; so that he found 
no occasion to discontinue the use of a 
certain care-burdened first person plural, 
which in former years had come unto him, 
in our eyes bearing with it new laurels for 
his brow. 

“ What’s that, Micky Maloney! Is it 
for to go on a sick call tothe toplan’s of 
Eglish ? An’ three o’clock of a mornin’ 
would freeze the words in yer throat! 
Yer brother’s wife’s stepmother at daith’s 
doore ? Och, the sarra die with ye, Micky 
Maloney! (an’ may God forgive me for 
sayin’ it!) But it was only the night 
afore last, an’ it rainin’ cats an’ dogs, we 
had to go within a hen’s race of the same 
townlan’, an’ give the last rites to oul’ 
Pether Phandh. From afore cock-screech 
this mornin’—or yistherday mornin’, I 
should say. for it’s nixt mornin’ now—we 
wor on the road: first to Meenawulldearg, 
where we had to say a Mass for Molshie 
Hude (God rest her sowl!) that was un- 
dherboord from the night afore; then 
hot-fut to Cron-na-nyass, where we had 
called a Station on Barney Jamie Man- 
aghan ; then to Dhrimanairy to see afther 
the afpairance that they put out on it has 
been ha’ntin’ Hughy Dinnion’s since oul’ 
Fisty McGarrigle was got dead in Hughy’s 
byre; an’ from that, without givin’ us 
time to say ‘ The Lord bliss ye’ or ‘ The 
divil miss ye,’ off we were dhragged to 
the shouldher of Carn na-ween Mountain 
till we'd give the rites again till another 
crathur (God guide her this night!) was 
laivin’ farewell to hardships an’ poverty. 
Hard.-’arned. Micky Maloney, was the 
half a wink o’ sleep we wor thryin’ to 
stale. when here slap-bang comes you 
with a tindherary at the doores an’ windies 
would make the dead curse in their coffins, 
wantin’ us off to the toplan’s of Eglish to 
see yer brother’s wife’s stepmother ! The 
sarra die with ye wanst an’ forever, Micky 
Maloney, say I again—an’ may God for- 
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give me!—an’ forgive you, too, for puttin’ 
me till it! But, sure, iver an’ always Eg- 
lish was noto-7z-ous for its conthrariness ; 
ye wouldn’t die like common Christians, 
at a raisonable an’ saisonable hour—oh, 
no! oh,no! Ifthe day was twelve months 
long, an Eglish man ‘ill wait till he gets 
the middle o’ the night, an’ he’s sure the 
priest’s boy—an’ the priest—is soun’ 
asleep, to take it intil his head to die. 
The back o’ me hair to yous Eglish! Come, 
Father Dan! FATHER Dan! FA-ATHER 
DA-AN! Shake yerself, and throw on 
yer duds! Eglish, no less! Glory be to 
goodness! ‘Three o’clock, an’ fit to freeze 
a mill-race! The curse o’ the crow’s light 
upon you, Micky Maloney! ye’ve a dale 
to answer for!” 

To go for the priest at an untimely 
hour in those days tried the bravest—the 
bravest only were despatched—and ere 
their return the bravest invariably quailed. 

And Father Dan’s angriest remon 
strances availed not to reform Barney. 
‘“ Arrah, musha, an’ God _ sees, Father 
Dan, ye have as much gumption as them. 
Small wondher they’d act on ye ”—to wit, 
die at night—‘ when this is the way ye 
take to encourage them. Be aisy with them ! 
Be aisy with them, moryah! It’s small 
consarn it seems to give yer reverence, in 
throth. But only ye have me to spake 
them as I do, be me sawnies ye’d whistle 
till another tune. An’ the price o’ ye it 
would be, if I’d laive it atween yez. 
There’s not an oul’ woman from en’ to 
win’ of the parish—from Cruckagar to 
Cron-na-nyass—consarned with a corn on 
her wee toe, but she’d have post haste 
for ye at midnight, if she foun’ the rain 
comin’. Aye, aisy with them! aisy with 
them! Yer reverence should get some wan 
to toast chickens for them ’ill come latest 
an’ want ye farthest. Me sowl, I’d like 
to be dhressin’ some o’ them with a 
blackthorn plasther! TI’ll tell yer rever- 
ence what it is—for it’s as well to spake 
plain—aither I’m the priest’s boy, or I’m 
not; if I’m not, say so; if I am, then 
yer reverence ’ill plaise allow me to know 
me own business.” Mentally Father Dan 
put his own interpretation on the meaning 
of the word Jvy there; but, on reflection, 
he kept the lore to himself, and, shaking 
his head and hands, retired—defeated. 

In those days to know how to serve at 
Mass was a sine gua non for all who as- 
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pired to the office of priest’s boy. Barney, 
when first his covetous eye was turned on 
the position, traveled five miles of bog 
every night to get inducted into the mys- 
teries of reading Latin by that expert 
scholar and historian, old Jamie Briany 
Mhore, of Lisnamrog. And this accom- 
plishment was by no means the least fac- 
tor in elevating Barney to the altitude he 
attained in the eyes of the parish. The 
easy nonchalance with which, after a five 
months’ course and a twelve months’ prac- 
tice, Barney could acquit himself in serv- 
ing Mass made the admiring congregation 
feel that Barney. Meehan had been born 
into the world to fill the office. Barney’s 
Latin, it is true, might have puzzled a 
professor of the language to understand ; 
for, besides a lofty disregard of the trivi- 
alities which garnish the syntax, Barney 
followed a quite original and very eu- 
phonic pronunciation invented by Jamie 
Briany Mhore ; but then the style in which 
he rattled out the sentences and made 
the language spin about him, as he ran 
the priest neck and neck, was something 
that compeiled our awed admiration. 

In course of time, Father Dan, by long 
years’ pinching of himself and by hercu- 
lean efforts, raised a new chapel, rude 
but accommodating, in the upper end of 
the parish, thus saving hundreds of poor, 
ill-clad creatures a weary seven miles’ 
trudge on Sundays. And then came a 
new curate, Father John Mulhern. 

When the new curate was introduced 
to the Priest’s Boy, and the Priest’s Boy 
had quietly studied him, Father John 
didn’t impress that individual as favor- 
ably as probably he would have desired. 
Father John had _ three glaring failings 
that the Priest’s Boy couldn’t easily over- 
look, howsoever well disposed he might 
be: to wit, he was young, he was genteel, 
and he was of the new school. The 
Priest’s Boy shook his head woefully over 
the business, and confided to Father Dan 
that the Bishop had made a _ grand 
mistake. Father John might, possibly 
enough, make the very best curate for un- 
original townspeople, but he would never 
suit the Bocht. 

Still, if his superior, the Bishop, had 
ordered Barney to put his foot in the fire, 
it was his duty to do so—and he would 
have done it. So, with like grim deter- 
mination here, he saw his duty and would 
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do it—he would tolerate Father John and 
unmurmuringly submit to be Priest’s Boy 
over him. 

As both Father Dan and the Priest’s 
Boy had ever been rough and ready, 
Father John found matters of detail in 
rather a disordered state, and, as Barney 
had accurately foreboded, at once set 
about introducing reforms all around him, 
to the keen distress of Barney’s con- 
servative soul. Barney got but cold con- 
solation from Father Dan, too, when he 
sought for that good man’s sympathy. 
“ He’s turnin’ yer chapels upside down 
already, an’ afore he’s six months with 
ye,” Barney complained, “ ye’ll not know 
yer own parish.” Father Dan, whose 
thoughts were ever occupied by matters 
of weighty moment, only replied, “ H’m, 
h’m! H’m, h’m!” 

But the climax was reached only when 
the new curate coolly declared his intcn- 
tion of training a band of young mass- 
servers—acolytes, he styled them ! 

The Priest’s Bey’s breast was too full 
of suppressed indignation to let him speak 
when he heard this astounding proposal. 
But he found no ease till he had unbur- 
dened himself to Father Dan. Father 
Dan, indeed, took pause at this; for he 
gravely recognized that a crisis was im- 
minent. He went to the new curate and 
talked the matter over seriously with him. 
But he found him determined. ‘“ He 
must have his way, I suppose, Barney,” 
Father Dan said, resignedly, when again 
the Priest’s Boy waited on him—* I sup- 
pose we must give him his way; there’s 
no movin’ of him.” Barney’s wrath here- 
upon was extreme. ‘An’ so sure,” he 
said, “as he fetches his press-gang of 
acrobats on that althar, so surely will I 
march off it! The lakes [like] of it niver 
was heerd afore!’’ Father Dan admitted 
that, certainly, it was an innovation—* but 
new kings, new laws, Barney. I suppose 
you an’ I have fallen out of the race— 
the world has gone onan’ left us. Father 
John assures me he’s only doing things as 
they’re done everywhere now.” “ An’ 
upon my word, Father Dan, it'll not sur- 
prise me—an’ I don’t know if I’ll not feel 
that it’s yer desarvin’—if this new jintle- 
man ”’ (and there was a world of sarcasm 
in this new jintleman) “would, the very 
nixt move, ax the Bishop to have the both 
of us suspended, bekase you haven’t got 
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the latest way of savin’ sowls, nor me the 
newest improvements in priest’s boys!” 
Father Dan seldom laughed, but at this 
he did, and heartily, to the complete em- 
bittering of Barney, who turned abruptly 
and went away in disgust. The Priest’s 
Boy said no more on the subject for a 
time; but he became morose. The new 
curate gathered half a score of the bright- 
est of the young lads, and in the chapel 
sacristy in the evenings taught them the 
serving of Mass. ‘The sacristy was but 
small, and if Barney came into it on law- 
ful business—for he had much business 
in it—when the class was assembled, the 
embryo acolytes were eternally getting in 
his road. Barney, however, seldom said 
a word to them; only, when he had to 
pass across the room, and the new curate 
had his class drawn across the middle, 
Barney steered for the center, and, taking 
by the cuff of the neck the hapless poor 
lad who barred his way, he lifted him off 
his feet, and laid him ignominiously a few 
yards on one side. ‘This was done, the 
new curate observed, without a wasted 
word, and with a most aggravating calm 
exterior. And if, when Barney recrossed 
the room, the hapless wight was again in 
his way, Barney lifted him and dropped 
him behind. And none of the lads would, 
on the peril of their lives, venture into the 
sacristy till they found Father John was 
before them, very properly anticipating 
that assault might be superadded, by the 
Priest’s Boy, to ignominy and insult. For, 
at the outset, Barney had given them 
timely warning that some day or other 
he’d “ only ax the excuse to ¢Araw their 
wee necks for them.” 

The Priest’s Boy knew too well the 
respect he owed the Church to leave him- 
self open, by the committal of any overt 
act, to the power of the new curate. They 
maintained towards each other an atti- 
tude of armed neutrality. At Mass, Bar- 
ney, instinct with proper religious feeling, 
shut his mind to the individual, and served 
for Father John with the like precision, 
deftness, and dazzling nonchalance he 
would for Father Dan. What, then, was his 
pained amazement when, one day that he 
thought he had acquitted himself, if pos- 
sible, with more brilliancy than usual, 
Father John, in a quiet manner, took it on 
himself to give Barney “ pointers ” upon 
how to improve upon his method! Ay, 
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to lecture and teach him, the Priest’s Boy, 
who had served Mass for bishops . and 
priests, ay, and a Primate! when Father 
John Mulhern wasn’t much worth, and 
less known. For five-and-forty years he 
had served Mass almost daily, and with 
credit to himself—never once before did 
priest or dignitary of the Church say, 
“ Barney, you’ve done it ill,” till his path 
was crossed by this young curate with the 
college cobwebs still hanging about him, 
and not long unpinned from his mother’s 
apron! ‘The Priest’s Boy was too dum- 
founded to speak. He listened mechan- 
ically—** You require to move about an 
altar, Barney, with more modesty.” So 
Barney, with his five-and-forty years’ ex- 
perience, had now to learn from this young 
man the proper light in which to look 
upon an altar! “You must do things 
gracefully, gently, quietly ; don’t stagger 
up and down it as if you were coming 
from a fair.” Barney gasped. ‘“ What’ll 
it be nixt, I dunno?” he thought to him- 
self. 

Now, if there was one point in the 
serving of Mass upon the acquittal of him- 
self in which the Priest’s Boy particularly 
prided himself, it was the ringing of the 
bell; for Barney, after patient practice, 
had acquired the art of making the bell a 
pleasure to hear; he began the ringing in 
a quick, sharp, business-like tone, which 
he let gradually lower and lower, then 
suddenly and startlingly higher and higher, 
and as quickly again let it drop, drop, 
drop, till it had almost died away in a 
soft and far-off cadence, when, more start- 
lingly than ever, it suddenly shot up loud, 
short, and sharp, and abruptly stopped. 
Barney was fully conscious that he had 
fetched the bell-ringing to an art, and the 
thought came into his mind now, “I 
wondher, when he’s tired tellin’ me my 
faults, will he at laist show he has the 
good breedin’ to compliment me on ringin’ 
the bell?” “Then,” Father John went on, 
“when it is necessary, in the course of 
the Mass, to ring that bell”—there was a 
displeasing emphasis on ¢hat be//—“ I want 
you to kindly do away with that eternal 
and nonsensical clattering you carry on, 
and give the bell each time two or three 
slight tips, and no more.” Barney was 
simply paralyzed ; and the coup de grace 
was cruelly superfluous—‘ One would 
think you were ringing for an auction |” 
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After Barney’s spirit had thus been 
broken, the getting of his acolytes on the 
altar was a comparatively easy task for 
Father John. But he had the policy to 
presume on Barney by little and little 
only. At first the acolytes were told to 
merely keep their places on the altar and 
give the responses, but leave to Barney 
the attending on the priest. Barney 
frowned ominously on his unwelcome col- 
leagues, but did nothing more aggressive 
than tramping on their toes when, in pass- 
ing them, opportunity offered. But when, 
a few weeks later, one of them (so in- 
spired by Father John, who thus gradually 
worked the wedge further in) caught the 
bell to ring it, Barney unceremoniously 
drew him a slap on the ear that awaked 
Parra Beg in the remote corner of the 
chapel from his sleep (for Parra had been 
sitting up the previous two nights with a 
sick cow), and caused the presumptuous 
acolyte to drop the bell again with a 
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clatter, upon which Barney seized it and 
boldly rang it out to his old tune, fixing 
the squirming aggressor with his most 
vengeful look all the time. 

Father John felt sorely the ignominy 
that had been put upon him and his clerk 
—but he said nothing to Barney. He 
sought Father Dan that evening, and was 
closeted with him for a good two hours. 
After he had left, Father Dan summoned 
Barney, and a treaty was concluded 
whereby Barney was to suffer Father 
John to bring on the altar what clerks he 
liked, and to train them as he wished, 
Barney not to aggravate himself by lend- 
ing them the color of his company ; while, 
on the other hand, Barney, and Barney 
alone, was, as heretofore, to serve Mass 
for Father Dan. 

And the Priest’s Boy, prophesying ill 
for Father John and his acrobats, resign- 
edly washed his hands of all responsibility 
for them henceforward, 
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Lord, in thy abounding grace, 
Give to me one little place 

Where earth’s beauties I may see, 
With no man to envy me! 


Let my children breathe in health ; 
Let them know the poor man’s wealth— 
To live free beneath the sky, 
Shunning, dreading, no man’s eye. 


Let the dear wife of my heart 
Share with me the greater part 
Of my hours, and grant that we, 
Free of care, may worship thee. 


To our own give us true claim, 
Wronging none in right or name, 
Loving all things to their worth 
Till we leave thy blessed earth. 


But if it should be thy will 

We should strive and suffer still, 
Give us grace to keep unstained 
Till thy peace at last is gained. 


Fame and wealth to others, then ; 


This to me and mine. 





Amen |! 




















William H. P. Faunce 


President-elect of Brown University 


From a photograph by Gessford & Van Brunt, New York 


Brown University twenty years ago bestowed on him whom she has now made 
President—then a Senior in the college—a premium annually awarded to two 
members of the Senior class who “ shall, in the judgment of the faculty, unite in 
the highest degree the three most important elements of success in life—ability, 
character, and attainment.” A singularly forcible fulfillment of the prophecy 
has thus come to pass. Dr. Faunce as preacher and pastor has become one of 
New York’s recognized city religious leaders. He was born in Worcester, 
Mass., in 1858, and is of Pilgrim ancestry. He fitted for college at Concord 
and Lynn, entered Brown in 1876, received his degree as A.B., entered Newton 
Theological Seminary, and was graduated in 1884. He was ordained the same 
year as pastor of a church in Springfield, Mass., and in this pastorate he con- 
tinued until called to the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church in New York City, where 
he has remained until the present time, a period of about ten years. 












































George Harris 


President-elect of Amherst College 


Amherst, like Yale, has followed tradition by choosing for its new President 
a graduate of the College. Professor George Harris was graduated just one- 
third of a century ago, and even at that time was recognized as a man of 
thoroughly scholarly tastes and of decided ability. His history since graduation 
is that of a successful pastor, and of a teacher of theology of power and wide 
personal influence. He left Andover Theological Seminary as a graduate in 
1869, and returned to it as Professor of Theology in 1883. In the interim he 
filled pastorates in the High Street Congregational Church of Auburn, Maine, and 
the Central Congregational Church at Providence, R. I. The chair of Theology 
at Andover has been filled by him continuously from 1883 until the present 
time, and in conjunction with it he has taught most acceptably in sociological 
subjects. For the past two years he has been a University preacher at Harvard. 
From 1884 to 1893 he was editor of the “ Andover Review.” He is thus minister, 
teacher, author, and student of social subjects. His long service at Andover, 
recognized as of the highest type, eminently fits him for his new responsibility. 














Vacation Schools 





and Playgrounds 


By Seth T. Stewart 


Associate Superintendent of Schools for the City of New York (Boroughs of Manhattan and the Bronx) 


r \H Eeducational authorities through- 
out the United States are begin- 
ning to realize the pedagogical 

advantages that lie in the proper training 
of the child’s instinct for play. The kin- 
dergarten idea is being enlarged and ex- 
tended. It is recognized that the intellect 
is but one of three general phases of the 
mind, and beyond the mind there is not 
only the busy world of trade but the more 
important worlds of nature and society, 
with agriculture, manufacturing, commerce, 
and the professions based on them. 

The schools are no longer satisfied with 
the intellectual training of the class-rooms. 
Teachers are not happy in finding their 
graduates prepared only for clerical posi- 
tions in some of the trades. They are 
striving to develop in their pupils grace 
and strength of body. They recognize 
the necessity of developing skill in the 
use of nerves, and of organizing system- 
atic efforts towards educating the sensi- 
bilities and the volition ; that is, towards 
character-building. They are awakening 
to the necessity of bringing their pupils into 
closer relationship with the outside world. 

The city of New York has a tremendous 
educational plant. It expends, moreover, 
twelve or fifteen million dollars annually 
in enlarging its plant and administering 
its educational system. It undertakes 
more work of an advanced order than 
any other city in the world. It has its 
kindergartens, its gymnasiums for physi- 
cal training, its manual training, domestic 
art, nature study; its system of instruc- 
tion in foreign languages, in typewriting, 
stenography, bookkeeping; its libraries, 
high schools, training-schools, normal and 
academic colleges, its evening schools, 
and its system of free evening lectures. 

A small portion of its advanced work 
is carried on in its play-schools, open 
during the summer vacation in the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx and 
also in the Borough of Brooklyn. This 
work was undertaken last year for the first 
time by the educational authorities of the 
city. Last year there were two kinds of 
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work—that in the vacation schools and 
that in the playgrounds. Previously the 
work in vacation schools was carried on 
in both sections of the city by private 
societies. This work was continued last 
year in Brooklyn by a private society. 
The work in playgrounds, however, was 
initiated last year in Manhattan and the 
Bronx and in Brooklyn, by the educa- 
tional authorities, largely under the sug- 
gestion of the Outdoor Recreation League. 

Last year Manhattan and the Bronx had 
ten vacation schools and twenty play- 
grounds; Brooklyn, five playgrounds and 
one vacation school carried on by a 
private society. This year Brooklyn has 
five vacation schools and ten playgrounds. 
During the remainder of this article refer- 
ence will be made only to the Boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx. 

The number of vacation schools opened 
by the Society for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor, during preceding years, 
in public-school buildings, was maintained 
last year by the School Board of the Bor- 
oughs of Manhattan and the Bronx. Ten 
principals, one supervisor of manual 
training, one of nature study, one col- 
lector of material for nature study, and 
two hundred teachers were employed. 

The course of study included super- 
vised play, kindergarten work, and nature 
study with various forms of expression 
work—modeling, charcoal, pen-and-ink 
sketches, brush-work—and in literature, 
the poems of nature. There were also 
sewing, wood-work, and iron-work. Each 
vacation school spent two days in excur- 
sions, the barge Starina taking them to 
Staten Island and up the Sound. These 
excursions were made the occasion for 
studying local geography and plant forms, 
for sketching and composition. Many of 
the four thousand children produced most 
acceptable work, which was exhibited at 
the close of the season; photographs of 
some of these illustrate this article. 

One hundred and seventy-five teachers 
of kindergarten games, physical culture, 
and general games were placed in the 


























playgrounds to help the children to play. 
It is thought that fifty thousand different 
children took advantage of these play- 
grounds. In some of them there were 
more than a thousand children at one 
time. They were opened July 6 and 
closed about September 5. During a por- 
tion of the term the playgrounds attached 
to twenty-four school-houses were open 
for play purposes. In addition kinder- 
garten workers were placed on the three 
recreation piers then open, and three kin- 
dergarten tents were erected—one in St. 
Mary’s Park, one in the Union Settle- 
ment, and one in the Hudson Bank Play- 
ground. These tents were exceedingly 
popular, even the large children delight- 
ing to play kindergarten games with their 
small brothers and sisters. 

The school playground was divided 
into a number of parts. There was a 
room for quiet games, such as checkers, 
chess, crokinole, and authors. This room 
was also used as a reading-room and for 
a circulating library. One portion of the 
yard was used as a kindergarten. A piano 
was placed in this portion of the yard, and 
near by was a sand-court, representing as 











much of Coney Island as many of the 
children would see during the summer. 
In another portion there were ring games 
for larger children, in another basket-ball, 
and in still another ten large pieces of 
gymnasium apparatus were placed. 

The cost of the vacation schools was 
seven cents per pupil each day for salaries 
of teachers and janitors, and three cents 
for supplies. In the playgrounds the 
total cost was perhaps between one and 
two cents per child per day. The expend- 
iture was altogether, about twenty-five 
thousand dollars. 

For the summer of 1899 the play side 
is emphasized as against the school. The 
purpose of the work, as intimated at the 
beginning of this article, is: 

(a) To satisfy and cultivate the child’s 
instinct for play, and in doing this— 

1. To develop his physique. 

2. To develop skill of nerves, co-or- 
dinating the physical and nerve forces. 

3. To train the sensibilities and the 
volition; to build character, a great oppor- 
tunity for this being found in the play- 
ground, where the child is free from the 
restraint of the class-room. 
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The educational authorities of the city 
of New York desire not only to start with 
the play instinct of the child, but— 

(6) To bring the child into proper rela- 
tion with the outside world, especially 
with the industrial and the commercial 
worlds. The city of New York is not 
only in a sense little Europe, but it is the 
gate to and from greater America, and as 
such it must and will elevate and estab- 
lish the industrial and the commercial 
standards of the world, and to this end 
originate, maintain, and realize the educa- 
tional ideals and work necessary to secure 
the best results in these extremely import- 
ant directions. 

The work in the play-schools is very 
largely experimental, but it is hoped by 
some that the results will give encourage- 
ment to the formation hereafter of simpler 
and more practical courses of study 
throughout the United States—courses in 
larger sympathy with nature and the in- 
dustrial and commercial worlds. The 
immediate object of the work is to develop 
the powers of observation, the general 
powers of expression, and in the child an 
intelligent inclination towards some in- 
dustry. Based on nature, the work is all 


expression work; it is physical or man- 
ual; it educates the general powers of 
expression, and points towards thorough 
training for domestic science or for the 
general industries. 

In the kindergarten the play involves 
construction work that centers around the 
communal idea; in the primary the play 
leads to the construction and decoration of 
toys and familiar articles of interest to 
children, that go towards the making and 
decoration of a home. Beyond this are the 
manual training and grammar of art for chil- 
dren over ten ; and from all that precedes 
are differentiated some twenty industries, in 
the elements of any one (but only one) of 
which each child over twelve may receive 
twenty-five lessons. All of this work is in 
the form merely of morning occupations 
in which children busy themselves as a 
change from play. These morning occu- 
pations are found inten of the thirty-one 
school-houses open this summer as play- 
schools. In each of the ten schools there 
are only two industrial occupations, one 
for boys and one for girls; as follows: 
For boys, cardboard construction, cane- 
work, clay-modeling, knife-work, chip- 
carving, wood-carving, fret-sawing, toy- 
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making, cabinet-making, and bent iron ; for 
girls, sewing, cooking, domestic science, 
embroidering, knitting and crocheting, 
doll-making, dressmaking, design, flower- 
making, and millinery. 

This summer the playgrounds attached 
to thirty-one school-houses are to be open, 
also the roof gardens, gymnasiums, work- 
shops, etc., belonging to these buildings. 
On the roof gardens basket-ball, football, 
etc., may be played at certain hours, and 
at others the kindergarten games take 
precedence. The library work with read- 
ing-room and quiet games is carried on as 
last year ; also the kindergarten; portions 
of the playgrounds are equipped with 
pianos, sand-courts, etc. The swings and 
see-saws are more numerous than last year, 
and of better pattern. Each playground 
has not only its shuffleboards, ring-toss, 
etc., but its ring games and its gymnasium 
apparatus—ten large pieces. 

Provision is also made for the following: 

1. Five open-air gymnasiums in parks 
or open lots. 

2. Five kindergarten tents placed near 
the above. 

3. Sand-courts, swings, and see-saws 
placed as above. 








4. Field sports in open fields. 

5. Six recreation piers—kindergarten 
games. 

6. Kindergarten games and sand-courts 
in the parks. 

7. In the fifteen free public baths 
instruction in swimming, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gus Lundstrom, one of the 
champion swimmers of the world. 

The School Board proposes to spend 
thirty-five thousand dollars for this service 
this summer. Nearly four hundred work- 
ers have been employed. The term for 
vacation schools extends five weeks from 
July 17, and for the playgrounds five or 
probably eight weeks from the same date. 
The sessions for the vacation schools are 
only from nine to twelve ; for playgrounds 
from 8:30 to 12:30 and from 1:30 to 5:30. 

The work is under the control of the 
Committee on Special Schools of the 
School Board of the Boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, of which the Hon. 
Miles M. O’Brien is Chairman. It is the 
purpose of all the educational authorities 
of these boroughs to make the children 
as happy as the children of any other city 
of the world, or, if possible, happier and 
more useful to themselves and others. 
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Pictures of Birds’ Nests 
By Ernest Ingersoll 





BIRD’S nest is a bird’s house. Sometimes it is strong, 
well made, and tightly roofed, and sometimes it is not, 
just as with men’s houses. The principal difference 
between the bird’s ‘house and ours is that we build 
ours to be used all the year round, and year after 
year, while the birds prefer to make a new one each 
summer. There are some birds, such as the fish- 
hawk, however, that keep the same nest many years 
in succession, repairing it each spring; and [| think 
more birds would do so were it nct that their houses 
are usually made so slightly that the winter’s gales 
knock them to pieces when the owners are absent at 
some Southern health resort. This is a pity, too, for 
many of our commonest nests are exceedingly pretty and call for a great deal of work 
and care on the part of the builders, whose only tools are their feet and beaks. 

Take, for instance, the lovely hammock-like basket, hung by its rim beneath the fork 
of some low branch, which is made by the little gray, red-eyed vireo, which carols to 
us all the early summer days from every garden and orchard. Such a nest is shown 
in the initial-picture above, and in this case the vireo adds to the beauty of his nest 
an evident admiration of The Outlook. One of them was hung in a maple close to 
my porch. The bird had built it within arm’s length of where we were constantly 
passing, yet we never saw it until it was quite finished; and the only way we could 
get a good look at it then was by pulling aside a branch. This care was not taken 
from fear of us, but in the hope that the cradle would escape the sharp eyes of red 
squirrels, weasels, blue jays, and other creatures who hunt for and rob birds’ nests of 
eggs and young to get food for themselves. I am happy to say, however, that this 
vireo’s nest was not disturbed. 

How to hide their nests safely is the great question in the minds of all the little 
birds. The big, strong ones 
do not need to worry about 
that so much, because they 
can drive away most rob- 
bers; therefore we find that 
the hawks and crows, jays, 
kingbirds, and others able 
to take care of themselves, 
usually set their baskets in 
the crotch of some tree, 
where they can be seen easily 
enough, but all nests of this 
kind are strongly made and 
fastened, so that the winds 
shall not rock them out of 
their places or spill the con- 
tents. 

But the Zft/e birds try to 
hide their homes in various 
clever ways. A good many 
seek holes and_ crannies. 
The woodpeckers are able 


to dig these for themselves, A COLONY OF WILD CLIFF-SWALLOWS 
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LEAST BITTERN AND NEST 


Photographed from nature by E. H. Tabor. 


for their beaks are like chisels. Others, 
like the wrens, bluebirds, nuthatches, 
chickadees, and so forth, find knot-holes, 
places where a branch has broken off, and 
various small hollows, in which to make 
their beds, where the young will be snug 
in bad weather, and pretty safe from all 
enemies except snakes. 

Others, like the kingfisher, the sand- 
swallow, and certain sea-birds, make or 
find holes in earth-banks and rocky cliffs, 
so that their babies are born in a tiny 
cave. All of our swallows, before the 
country was settled by white people, lived 
in this manner or in hollow trees; but as 
soon as civilization came, those we soon 
named _ barn-swallows left the wilds and 
put their nests under the roofs of barns 
or other outbuildings. ‘Then some one, 
remembering the ways of Old England, 
began to put bird-houses in the gardens; 
and now, in all parts of the United States, 
you may find those cousins of the swal- 
lows, the purple martins, living by the 
dozen in these lofty little hotels on the 
top of a pole. 

The curious picture of clusters of nests 
of wild cliff-swallows I got some years ago 
in the Rocky Mountains, so far from any 
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human settlement that the birds had not 
learned the advantage of a barn wall over 
a rough rock. You see that the nests are 
little jugs of mud, plastered by their bases 
to the face of the rock. The birds make 
them by bringing pellets of mud in their 
bills from some stream-side, and putting 
them one upon another, until each pair 
has formed a windowless, bottle-like house, 
with a front door (the neck of the jug) so 
small that no big bird can enter it. These 
are very safe and snug nests, and the 
birds can sit in their doorways and gossip 
with each other very sociably, for the nests 
are crowded together like the houses in a 
city block. This is the same kind of swal- 
low that now puts its nests in rows along 
the outside of our barns under the eaves ; 
but often they are mere cups instead of 
jugs, because the barn roof sheds the rain, 
and a clay roof is no longer necessary to 
protect the feather bed inside. 

Another one of the small birds that is 
more and more coming to seek our pro- 
tection and sympathy is the greenish- 
brown flycatcher that (as some folks think) 
calls out her own name every few minutes, 
Phebe, Phebe. She makes her home 
very solidly of mud and moss, lined with 
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horse-hair, and in the old 
days always rested it on a 
ledge of rock, as many still 
do. Most of the phcebes, 
however, now think it easier 
and safer to get under a roof, 
and so they put their mossy 
cups on the stone piers or 
supporting timbers of bridges, 
among the rafters of sheds 
and porches, and in similar 
places. 

A great number and wide 
variety of birds make their 
houses upon the ground. 
Most of the sea-birds do so— 
along the ledges of the sea- 
cliff. Nearly all the water- 
fowl and game birds (except 
herons) also do so; and most 
of the ducks and similar birds 
nestle among the wet reeds of marshes 
where their rude bedding is damp all the 
time and sometimes soaking wet. ‘To 
keep their eggs warm when they have to 
leave them for a time. many of the ducks 
pluck a large quantity of downy feathers 
from their breasts with which to cover 
the eggs. The eider of the arctic regions 
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is’ the foremost in this prac- 
tice, and the eider-down sold 
in shops is gathered from 
their nests. But it is a habit 
of many other ducks, as ap- 
pears in the accompanying 
photograph of the nest of our 
common redhead duck. One 
of the most interesting of 
these ground-nest birds is the 
least bittern, a solitary bird 
frequenting swamps_ and 
marshy places. The picture 
on another page shows this 
bird in a characteristic atti- 
tude on its rude nest with 
its head raised. 

Not only the water-birds, 
however, but some of the 
smallest and prettiest of our 
songsters, choose to dwell 
and lay their eggs close to the ground, 
although they seem to be exposed there 
to many more dangers than are those in 
the tree-tops or elsewhere. None try more 
anxiously to hide their homes than do 
these ground-nesters, arching the grasses 
above them, or building little sheds of 
leaves to protect and hide the shining eggs. 
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Vi. 
The Coal-Miners of Pennsylvania 


The problem I learned most about 
in the anthracite coal districts 
in Pennsylvania was not the 
coal problem, but the railroad 
problem. ‘Two-thirds of the mines were 
owned by the railroads, despite the pro- 
hibition of such ownership in the Consti- 
tution of Pennsylvania ; and the independ- 
ent operators were vastly more concerned 
with the railroad question of getting their 
coal to market than with the land and 
labor questions of royalties and wages. 
All the operators, whether connected with 
the railroads or not, complained of such 
stagnation of trade as I had not heard of 
even in the New England cotton districts. 
An official connected with one of the 
railroad mines said that the miners for 
several years had averaged only one hun- 
dred and fifty days’ work a year, whereas 
they used to average two hundred and 
seventy or two hundred and eighty. He 
could see no chance of relief unless a 
third of the people left the business. The 
independent operators agreed with him as 
to the stagnation, but had a very different 
remedy to propose. The market for 
anthracite coal, they said, was being taken 
away because the railroads charged three 
times as much for hauling it as they 
charged for hauling the soft coal brought 
from the West. The independent opera- 
tors were demanding with vehemence that 
their rate should be lowered, and were 
organizing to build a railroad of their own 
if their demands were not granted. 

Here was a railroad strike of a new 
kind, and the strikers were as 
interesting ‘“ working people ” 
as I encountered. Bismarck 
long ago remarked that it is always the 
best-paid people who strike hardest, and 
in this case the “strikers” seemed to be 
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the best paid and most successful men in 
Scranton. I have met a good many clever 
and hard-working labor leaders—in fact, 
they are generally hard-working—but I 
never met any as clever and hard-work- 
ing as those at the head of the coal 
operators’ organization. ‘They had the 
facts in the case at their fingers’ ends, and 
the statements they made were generally 
borne out by subsequent examination of 
railroad reports. 

In talking with the railroad official I 
had been strongly impressed with the 
greater cheapness of soft coal for manu- 
facturing purposes. ‘To mine a ton of 
hard coal, I was told, cost a dollar for 
wages, nearly half a dollar for royalties, 
and more than half a dollar additional 
for interest on capital and minor expenses. 
Soft coal, on the other hand, could be 
mined at a total cost of seventy-five cents 
a ton, and a ton of soft coal would make 
as much steam as a ton of hard. There- 
fore he thought it wascheaper for East- 
ern cities to bring soft coal from Ohio 
and West Virginia than to use the hard 
coal from near athand. The independ- 
ent operators did not admit this. It 
was true, they said, that the large sizes 
of hard coal cost three times as much 
to mine as soft coal, but the “ buck- 
wheat” size of hard coal, which they 
sold for steam-making purposes, cost 
as little as soft coal; in fact, they re- 
ceived for it only 58 cents a ton at the 
mines, and the $1.80 charged at seaboard 
was nearly all a payment for freight rates. 
As an example of how exorbitant these 
rates were, one of them turned to the 
“News Bulletin ” issued by Dow, Jones 
& Co., showing that the Delaware and 
Lackawanna Company reports that in 
mining coal its expenses are actually a trifle 
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greater than its receipts, while its accounts 
for the hauling of coal stand as follows: 








STE DOT De $10,048,000 
Expenditures.........<.+. 3,700,000 
REM ois aisvaesp ecole $6,348,000 


Such profits cannot be paralleled outside 
the anthracite coal districts. Upon most 
railroads a profit of fifty per cent. upon 
expenses is considered satisfactory, but 
here the profit was nearer two hundred 
per cent. 

The remarkable character of this report 
led me to ask this operator why it did not 
pay the railroads to buy up all the coal 
lands and make sure of the coal traffic 
perpetually. His answer was not entirely 
satisfactory, but was not without point. 
“ Some of the roads,” he said, “ are in- 
creasing their holdings, but most of them 
aren’t managed with any sense... 
The companies seem to think they can 
go on forever charging their present 
rates for hauling coal, and aren’t willing 
to pay for the independent mines the 
prices asked. The result is that about 
every five years a new road is built into 
this district, though the coal traffic hardly 
increases at all. If the old roads had had 
sense enough to lower rates for two big 
operators, or buy them out, the Ontario 
and Western never would have tapped 
this district. The other roads were charg- 
- ing us fifty per cent. of selling prices for 
hauling our coal to tide-water; and the 
Ontario and Western made a perpetual 
contract with us for 100,000 tons a year at 
not to exceed forty percent. Inalmost no 
time the other roads had to meet the On- 
tario’s rate. Since tapping this district 
the Ontario had increased its net earn- 
ings from $700,000 a year to nearly 
$3,000,000. 

“ At the present time we are organized 
to get another reduction in 
rates. If the roads do not 
give it to us, we intend to 
build a road for ourselves. The rate we 
are charged is only a little less than the 
“open rate ” of one cent a ton per mile, 
which the roads nominally charge to their 
own companies. We pay to tide-water 
[about 150 miles] an average of $1.40 a 
ton. The cost to the railroads is not 
more than forty cents a ton. We know 
that it is not more than this. On Car- 
negie’s new road from Pittsburg to Lake 
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Erie, where there are special coal-cars 
carrying about fifty tons each, the cost of 
coal-carriage has been reduced to one 
mill per ton per mile. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio reports that its average charge 
for hauling coal is only a little over two 
mills a ton-mile, and the road is doing 
well. It is useless to appeal to the Inter- 
State Commerce Commission or to the 
Legislature. The only way to get reason- 
able rates is to build our own road, and 
that is what we have made all our plans 
to do. I have constructed a railway in 
New Mexico for $6,500 a mile. Here we 
shall carry no passengers and enter no 
cities requiring heavy payments for right 
of way. Yet we count on a capitalization 
of $50,000 a mile [or about $7,500,000 
in all]. The independent operators are 
mining from nine to ten million tons a 
year. Some of this they are under con- 
tract to ship over the old roads. But if 
we ship only three million tons and save 
only half a dollar a ton, the $1,500,000 
gain will be a splendid return on the cost 
of the road.” 

Talking with one of the editors in 
Scranton, I found that the city expected 
the new road to be put through, and° 
looked for much lower rates for all coal- 
producers as a result of the competition. 
Yet nothing was clearer than that the new 
company would soon establish the same 
open rate as its rivals. Indeed, the opera- 
tors at the head of the new movement 
said without reserve that the operators 
who did rot go into the new road at the 
outset would continue to be “ frozen out.” 
In the long run, therefore, except to the 
coal operators who ran the risks of the 
investment, the construction of the new 
road would simply mean the waste of 
another $7,000,000 in diverting from the 
old roads traffic which they could handle 
at less cost than the new. In avoiding the 
socialism of reduced rates we have devel- 
oped the anarchy of needless railroads. 
Meanwhile extortionate rates continue, and 
the soft coal from the West—which all the 
roads must carry at something like com- 
petitive rates, because all compete for the 
business—continues to blacken our East- 
ern cities in increasing measure. Ordi- 
nances to protect these cities from darkness 
and dirt go for nothing against the greater 
cheapness of the Western fuel—cheapness 
due largely to the discriminations prac- 
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ticed by the Pennsylvania roads. Nor is 
it the Eastern cities alone that suffer. 
The passengers on some of these very 
roads that own the anthracite mines are 
subjected to the blinding smoke of the 
soft coal used in the engines. When talk- 
ing with an official of one of these coal 
roads, I asked why his company bought 
soft coal when it mined hard, and received 
an explanation that did not explain. When 
talking later with the independent opera- 
tor at the head of the movement for a 
competing road, the whole matter was 
made as clear as day. ‘“ Why,” he said, 
‘the Lehigh burns soft coal in its engines 
because it doesn’t want to lose the profit 
on hauling its own coal to tide-water. 
There is no combination, but the anthra- 
cite roads report to each other the amount 
they mine, and none of them wishes to go 
over its apportionment. The more the 
Lehigh burns, the less it can ship to tide- 
water ; and as it gets aclear profit of about 
$1.20 on every ton it ships, it cannot afford 
to use its own coal.” So the Lehigh 
smokes its passengers with ill-smelling 
bituminous coal brought from the West 
rather than use clean anthracite coal from 
its own mines, because the anthracite coal 
combination is keeping production down 
and rates up. 

But enough of railroad problems. When 
I reached Hazelton, I began to 
meet miners; and while a miner 
is of less economic importance 
than railroad rates, he possesses vastly 
more human interest. I reached Hazel- 
ton a little before supper-time, and went 
at once to an open mine in the outskirts 
of the place. The miners were just leav- 
ing their work. ‘The first group I met 
were Italians, and the talk with them was 
notable only for its barrenness. The men 
evidently regarded me with suspicion, 
and when I ventured to ask whether any 
of the miners belonged to trades-unions, 
I was answered with an untruthful nega- 
tive—conveyed in the form of a rather 
inarticulate grunt. A moment later I fell 
in with a stationary engineer of American 
birth, and in a few moments he was talk- 
ing with the utmost freedom about his own 
work and wages—though my questions 
had related only to general conditions 
in the mines. His wages, he said, were 
the same now that they had been since 
“Cleveland’s first term.” They were 
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then cut from $1.55 a day to $1.40, and 
had never varied since. His engine had 
to be looked after whether the mine was 
running or not, so he got his “ twelve 
hours a day” pretty regularly. Unless 
he was sick, therefore, he received $8.40 
a week. On this sum he had brought 
upafamily. “ It is pretty skinny living,” 
he said, gravely, “but we have some- 
how kept a-going.”” The man had an 
attractive face, and was evidently hard- 
working, sober, and home-loving. His 
cordial support of the anti-machine can- 
didate for Governor made it peculiarly 
easy for me to put myself in his place and 
face life as he had to face it. It wasa 
sober outlook, and it was difficult to see 
how any exertions on his part could have 
brightened it. 

But even this man’s position was less 
serious than that of the next mine-worker 
I talked with. This time it was a young 
man, so absolutely covered with grime 
that I could not have told whether he was 
good-looking or ili-looking. He did not 
tell me his wages, and, of course, I did 
not ask him; but his work was that of a 
driver, and an old miner afterwards told 
me that his wages were $1.42, $1.58, or 
$1.75 a day, according as he drove one, 
two, or three mules. But in his case it 
was not the amount of his day’s wages 
that he complained of, but the number of 
them. His generalizations upon this 
point were no more gloomy than those of 
the coal company official I have already 
quoted ; but it is one thing to hear about 
one hundred and fifty days’ work a year 
from one of the men who pay for the work, 
and another thing to hear about it from 
one of the men who are paid by it. Just 
lately, said this driver, his work had been 
pretty steady, but for a long time before 
he had only two or three days a week. 
He was the only one in his family getting 
wages, for his father, who was fifty-two 
years old, had had miner’s asthma and 
couldn’t work underground. Outside work 
his father could still do, but there was 
none to be had. His sisters were only 
ten years old and four, and so _ they 
couldn’t earn anything yet. Therefore, 
he, a boy of only sixteen, with irregular 
earnings, was the only support of his 
family until better times brought his 
father work again. It was the problem 
of the unemployed presented in the con- 
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crete, and its seriousness was made a hun- 
dred times more vivid than statistics cover- 
ing thousands had ever made it. Yet this 
boy told the story with no thought of an 
appeal for sympathy. He faced the future 
without wincing, and as he went away 
into the darkness towards his home I 
admired from the bottom of my heart the 
manliness of his spirit. Yet the manli- 
ness of this spirit was, after all,a sad sub- 
stitute for boyishness. The natural hope- 
fulness of boyhood seemed to be gone, 
except once when he said that he was 
only a driver now, and must become a 
miner “ to live.” 

Before I returned to supper it was clear 
that I would have no diffi- 
culty in learning how Ameri- 
can miners lived; but what 
I had come into the district for was to 
study the Americanizing of the Huns 
and Italians. The way to do this did not 
open up to me until the next day, when I 
met a Welsh miner of unusual intelligence. 
who had been discharged at the time of 
the riots at Lattimer. because of his sym- 
pathy with the Huns. In this discharge 
the employers seemed to have made a 
serious mistake, for I met no one, not 
connected with the coal companies, who 
put the employers’ side with so much 
fairness in telling about the disorders. 
But, be this as it may, the occasion of 
this Welshman’s discharge had given 
him the confidence of the Hurs, and 
when he drove me out to Harwood, where 
part of the rioters were organized, I 
was received on a friendly footing. Into 
the history of this riot I have no desire 
to enter, for it an almost endless story, 
and there is no hope of a statement to 
which both sides would agree. It is not, 
however, to be ignored as ancient history, 
for the feeling it created. and the feeling 
that created it, still remain. The rioting 
would not have taken place had not igno- 
rance and suspicion of the Hungarians on 
the one side been supplemented by igno- 
rance and suspicion of the employers on 
the other; and the perseverance of this 
mutual attitude may yet create another 
riot. To each side its own position seems 
to have been almost wholly in the right. 
It is true that the more fair-minded miners 
admit that some of their comrades were 
forced to quit work by threats of violence, 
but they all maintain that they began 
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the fatal march to Lattimer practically 
unarmed and intending to keep within 
the law. There is no doubt that these 
were their instructions from the union: 
Fahy, the Irish organizer, having told 
them that if they resorted to arms and 
the sheriff couldn’t put them down the 
militia would, and if the militia couldn’t 
the regular army would, so that there was 
absolutely no hope along that line. Com- 
plete order, the men claimed, was pre- 
served where the sheriff first met them at 
West Hazelton, though one of their num- 
ber was knocked down by a deputy, and 
they felt that they had a perfect right to 
march to Lattimer on the public road when 
they were finally stopped by the sheriff and 
eighty deputies. They were then near Lat- 
timer, and were determined to goon. The 
Huns claimed that the sheriff was merely 
‘pushed aside” by the crowd when he 
tried to read his “ paper” (the riot act). 
When, however, the three volleys had 
been fired, and their comrades wounded 
and killed, the whole region was aflame 
with a desire for vengeance. ‘This was 
the night when members of the employ- 
ing class at Lattimer slept in the woods, 
and there is no doubt that their fears 
were justified. Lattimer would have been 
burned that night, I was told by one of 
the miners, if a crowd which set out 
from Harwood had not been stopped by 
a Baptist minister named Spaulding, who 
had their confidence because he had been 
on their side in the strike. By him the 
Huns were persuaded to trust to the law. 
Their societies all over the country 
contributed money to prosecute the case. 
But the trial, which led the general public, 
even in Hazelton, to justify the sheriff, 
did nothing to calm the wrath of the 
miners. ‘They pronounced it a farce, and 
ridiculed without stint the affidavits which 
the employers had procured from their 
own number. Any employer, they said, 
can get affidavits from men who want to 
keep their jobs. Both the evidence that 
was received against them and the evi- 
dence on their side that was shut out by 
the court intensified the feeling of injus- 
tice, and therefore the old bitterness still 
remains. From the standpoint of the 
employers, as every one knows, the action 
of the authorities from beginning to end 
was not only justifiable but unavoidable. 
They believed that a mob of Huns made 
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violence inevitable and arson and murder 
probable. As one thoroughly kindly man 
among them told me, they felt that the 
lives of even women and children were 
not safe. But had employers and employed 
been in neighborly relationships with each 
other, the tragedy would never have taken 
place. I happened to ask the employer 
whom I have just quoted whether the 
American families looked after the Hun- 
garians at all in times of sickness, and his 
answer photographed the whole situation : 
“ We don’t know they are sick till we see 
the funeral go by.” Out of such rela- 
tionships there is no limit to the ill feel- 
ing that may arise. 

The town of Harwood, where I met 
most of the Huns, is now 
largely a Hungarian village. 
A few American and Irish 
families still remain, but this element is 
being gradually crowded out and often 
crowded up. ‘“ The brightest Irish boys,” 
one of the operators told me, “ do not work 
in the mines, but go on the railroads, or 
into stores, or teach school.”” The eleva- 
tion, therefore, of a part of the class that 
used to do the mining needs to be borne 
in mind in considering present conditions. 
Wages now, I was told by old miners, 
are only about half what they were a 
quarter of a century ago; but the present 
wages, in large part, are not paid to 
the children of those who used to do the 
work, but to the Huns and Italians. To 
these later importations the low wages of 
the past decade are an improvement on 
anything they have known before, and 
they are improving their condition by 
means of them. This was what struck 
me most forcibly on my visit to Har- 
wood. Twelve years before I had gone 
to a mining city in Pennsylvania (Shen- 
andoah), and had been impressed with the 
squalor in which the Huns lived, as con- 
trasted with the self-respecting comfort of 
the Irish homes. Most of the Huns I 
then saw were young men “baching it” 
in boarding-houses, with only one cooked 
meal a day. At Harwood the Huns I 
met had their families with them, and 
seemed to be living in relative comfort, in 
spite of the slack work. The fact that it 
was Sunday afternoon and that every- 
body was in his Sunday best may have 
had much to do with the favorable im- 
pression, but these Hungarian miners 
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were certainly of a higher type than my 
previous observation had led me to expect. 
Nearly all of them, men as well as 
women, had been to church in the morn- 
ing, though their church was at Hazelton, 
five miles away, and there was no trolley. 
Being Sunday, it was their feast-day, and 
yet I saw no drunkenness. This may 
have been partly due to the fact that the 
town, like most of the mining towns, was 
“no license ” under the regulation of the 
mining company, which owned all the 
surrounding land. But this form of local 
option did not mean the entire prohibition 
of liquor, and every pay-day, I was told, 
the streets of the town had a perfect pro- 
cession of beer-carts. But the people 
were not heavy drinkers, and between the 
contradictory statements that the Huns 
“ drank up all their wages” and that they 
all “saved a good part of their pay” I 
was forced to prefer the latter as the lesser 
prevarication. A good many of them 
evidently did get ahead, and most of those 
who did not guarded themselves and their 
families by a form of co-operative insur- 
ance, which I wish were more general. 
They belonged to a Hungarian society 
which extends over several Siates and 
has something like thirty thousand mem- 
bers. To this they pay assessments 
amounting to about $1 a month, and re- 
ceive as benefits $5 a week during sick- 
ness and $500 in case of death. ‘The 
insurance against sickness did not seem 
in any degree to have proved an “ insur- 
ance of sickness.” Just as in trades- 
unions, the sentiment is against fraud of 
this sort upon members of their own class, 
and there were three men in every locality, 
besides the physician, to look after the 
validity of every claim. 
But the fact that conditions in this 
Company doctors Hungarian town were bet- 
and ter than I expected to find 
company stores must not lead me to paint 
them as bright. It was a foreign town, 
and I instinctively judged of it, as the 
people themselves did, by the foreign 
standards to which they had been accus- 
tomed. Judged by American standards 
conditions were bad enough. Because of 
my escort I seemed to be received with 
friendly confidence, but my escort told 
me that only the men who were not now 
employed by the coal company dared talk 
with me about labor troubles. It was not 
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a free town in any sense. One point of 
freedom the people had gained by the 
great strike. They were now allowed to 
employ their own doctor. Prior to the 
strike they had to call in the company 
doctor, and seventy-five cents a month— 
or fifty cents in case of single men—was 
deducted from their wages to pay him. 
Now they themselves pay precisely the 
same amounts to doctors of their own 
choosing. Very likely the present doctors 
are not as skillful as the old, but one step 
toward self-government had been taken. 
Put yourself in their place, and you will 
feel as they do about it. The more im- 
portant object of the strike, however—the 
removal of the company store system— 
had not been attained at all. Conditions 
in this respect were almost as bad as in 
the South. Pay-day was the fifteenth of 
the month, but the men were paid only 
up to the first. Their wages, therefore, 
were never less than two weeks in arrears. 
In this way only the thrifty were ever able 
to buy at other than company stores, and 
even the thrifty did not dare to do so. 
Upon this point my escort laid none of 
the blame upon the head of the company. 
“Mr. Pardee,” he said, “tells the men 
to trade where they please, and I believe 
he means it. But the under officers 
managing the different departments work 
together to make good returns, and when 
they make them their management isn’t 
criticised.” Justly or unjustly, the men 
were firmly convinced that their jobs were 
in danger unless they traded with the 
company. The law passed by the Pennsyl- 
vania Legislature for their protection was 
simply an added grievance. As reported 
in the papers to calm the agitation, this 
law, I was told, required that all mine 
labor should henceforward be paid in 
money. ‘The law did contain this clause, 
which was all the miners asked for, but it 
added two words more, so as to read that 
the miners snould be paid in money “ on 
demand.” For any individual miner to 
demand money when the company pre- 
ferred to pay in scrip—or checks on the 
company store—was considered the equiv- 
alent of demanding a discharge and 
change of residence. The statute left 
everything as.it had been before, except 
the agitation in the miners’ behalf. 

As regards the extortions practiced by 
the company stores, 1 heard few such 
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stories as at the South, save in relation to 
the one item of powder. What was said 
about this seemed incredible, but proved 
to be substantially true. Every miner, I 
was told, had to buy his powder of the 
company employing him, and when work 
was steady a miner, with his assistant, 
would need fifteen or sixteen kegs a month. 
For this he had to pay $2.75 a keg, though 
the powder-mills were willing to furnish 
it for 96 cents a keg. The extortion, 
therefore, amounted to over one hundred 
and fifty per cent., and aggregated some- 
thing like $25 a month. ‘To the miners 
this was a bitter grievance, and I could 
learn from them no excuse whatever for the 
frightful overcharge, except that $2.75 a 
keg used to be the price of powder back 
in the seventies. Before I left Hazelton 
I went to the head of one of the com- 
pany’s stores to get his statement. At 
first he seemed annoyed by the inquiry, 
but on learning its object said that the 
price of powder at the mills was now 
$1.10 a keg instead of 96 cents, and that 
the selling price of $2.75 to the miners 
was in accordance with an agreement 
made with their organizations back in the 
eighties. In the limited time left me I 
could find no one else who had ever heard 
of this agreement, and in view of the dis- 
organization of the old miners’ unions it 
seemed that the agreement to maintain 
this price for powder was chiefly an agree- 
ment among the companies. ‘To revise it 
might require a general revision of wages, 
as this manager suggested ; but even in 
that event the need of revision is imper- 
ative. Lower nominal wages would be 
far less galling to the men than present 
wages with the patent overcharge for 
powder constantly exasperating them. 
The other overcharges complained of 
were relatively insignificant, and I did not 
take trouble to verify the complaints. 
They were greatest, however, at the points 
furthest removed from the competitive 
stores. Miners’ oil, for example, was said 
to be but 18 cents a gallon in Hazelton, 
and 40 centsat Harwood. The power of 
a company store to sell at lower prices 
than competing stores, because it was 
sure of its customers and sure of its pay, 
did not make it an agency for good. Its 
position corresponded to that of the trusts. 
It could sell for less than competing firms, 
but it would sell for more. The owners 
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undoubtedly believed that they demanded 
only reasonable profits, but relatively few 
men are to be trusted with absolute power 
to measure their own deserts, and even 
fewer, perhaps, can act as agents for em- 
ployers and not let the desire for the favor 
of those above them lead to indifference 
to the demands of those beneath. The 
agent can never be as generous as the 
principal, and the desire toearn his salary 
from the man who pays him prompts even 
the conscientious agent to charge all that 
the traffic will bear. The result is that 
the company store, instead of being an in- 
strument of co-operation between employer 
and employed, is more often an instrument 
of oppression. So at least the men uni- 
versally regard it; and if the employers’ 
profits are as little as they say, self-inter- 
est as well as the desire for the freedom of 
their employees should prompt them to re- 
move this cause of unceasing antagonism, 
But that which was most important in 
this district of imported labor 
was not the economic ques- 
tion how the laborers were 
treated, but the educational question 
what was being done to Americanize them. 
This question interested me more than 
any other, and led me to devote a good 
deal of time to visiting the schools. ‘These 
were in disappointing contrast to the 
schools of Massacrusetts, where the simi- 
lar problem of Americanizing the French 
Canadians presented itself. I do not 
mean that the methods of teaching were 
inferior. Of these I am no judge, and 
belong, in fact, to that rapidly lessening 
class who think any method good, no 
matter how many centuries old, by which 
a teacher keeps the class alive and makes 
them understand the subject. The only 
method that I criticised was that of a young 
man near Hazleton who attempted to illu- 
minate, or darken, English grammar _ by 
explaining that what seemed to be a par- 
ticiple was really a “gerund,” and made 
nothing clear except that he himself did 
not understand the bit of pedagogical 
pedantry he was inflicting on his fourteen- 
year-old scholars. But the methods by 
which easy things were made difficult for 
the older scholars were not what depressed 
the uncritical visitor. Much more serious 
was the small number of these older* 
scholars, and most serious of all was the 
appalling number of little children thrust 
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upon the care of a single teacher. It 
seemed to me that one of the primary 
teachers had nearly seventy in her care, 
and most of these knew hardly a word of 
English when they came to her. In this 
case—and in most cases, I am glad to 
add—the teacher had a great deal of per- 
sonal refinement, and could have had the 
best of influence upon the scholars had. it 
been possible for her to be in personal 
relations with them. But with the swarm 
that was about her, it was as much as one 
young woman’s strength was good for to 
maintain fair order during school hours, 
and I could not blame her for knowing 
nothing about them in their homes. ‘The 
schools of eastern Pennsylvania are sim- 
ply starved by public parsimony. 

But the inadequacy of the schools was 





Other only one of the influences 
Americanizing that kept these Hungarian 
influences 


and Italian communities from 
becoming a homogeneous element in 
the Commonwealth. At Lattimer, for 
example, where the great riot occurred, 
nearly half of the miners were of Ameri- 
can, or rather of English-speaking, par- 
entage, but this class of working people 
had had almost as little to do with the 
Continental immigrants as their employers. 
There were not, as in Massachusetts, any 
unions to which both belonged, and there 
was not even any political life to bring 
about fusion and the interchange of ideas. 
The whole place belonged to the coal 
company, and nearly everybody who had 
been naturalized voted with the manage- 
ment. There seemed to be no industrial 
agitation. ‘The men down in the mines 
worked ten hours a day, as against the 
eight customary in England and de- 
manded by the miners’ unions here. But 
I heard nothing said in criticism of these 
hours, even from the men who spoke to 
me quite freely of the higher wages that 
used to be in vogue. ‘The work in the 
subterranean shafts seemed dangerous as 
well as hard, yet there was no required 
system of insurance, and apparently no 
talk of any. When an accident occurred, 
the manager told me, the company took 
care of the families that had no one to 
support them until these families were 


able to care for themselves. But this 
care, he assured me, was given as a 


favor, and not because of any legal obli- 
gation. The rents asked by the company 
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seemed distinctly moderate. Often it was 
merely a ground rent, and some of the 
thrifty immigrants had not only put up 
shanties for their own families, but added 
room on room to sublet to others at im- 
moderate rentals. One old Pole, whose 
house or caravansary I was taken through, 
must have had fifteen rooms to his ram- 
bling structure, and perhaps half a dozen 
tenant families, to say nothing of their 
boarders. Yet even this “landlord” was 
little more than a tenant-at-will, and the 
company could practically have cut off 
his rentals had it cared to enforce its 
extreme legal rights. In fact, the whole 
relationship was feudal, and while in 
some respects there was good govern- 
ment, notably in the absence of saloons 
(which a non-abstaining official said kept 
him from even thinking about a drink), 
there was little approach to self-govern- 
ment. In the mines I saw no child- 
labor, but on the “ breakers ”—picking 
out the slate from the coal as it was 
washed and sorted—many of the little 
boys seemed to me hardly more than 
eleven or twelve. Again I recalled my 
pleasure in finding that the Massachusetts 
factory laws and compulsory education 
laws were keeping all the children in 
school until they were fourteen, and I felt 
that conditions in Pennsylvania were in 
sad contrast with those in New England. 
In fact, it seemed singular that the 
demand for the restriction of immigration 
should be so strong in. New England, 
where the Americanizing process was 
so rapid, and so weak in Pennsylvania, 
where the Americanizing process was so 
slow; but it was alla part, probably, of the 
greater popular awakening in New-Eng- 
land. There were, however, a great many 
hopeful signs even here at Lattimer. One 
ot the officials of the company who made 
a fine impression upon me spoke of him- 
self as an Irishman, yet not only did this 
official bear no mark of alien lineage, but 
the Irish workmen as well seemed to be 
thoroughly American, and the general 


_ some of the Irish immigrants. 
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manager, in speaking of the race problem, 
laughed as he recalled the times in which 
they used to hold the “ Molly Maguires ” 
in terror, and recalled also the justification 
of this terror in the drunken sprees of 
All this had 
passed away, and the Irish element was 
in every way identified with the Ameri- 
can. A similar change had begun among 
the Huns and Italians. As at Harwood, 
the dismal lodgings, such as had_ im- 
pressed me at Shenandoah a dozen years 
before, were confined to the more recent 


immigrants. One picture that stands 
out in my mind typifies the change 


that is going on in the best of the immi- 
grant families. It came to me when I 
had missed my way to the little school- 
house in the foreign quarter, and was 
stared at by uncouth alien faces as I 
thought to renew my inquiry. Just then 
a neatly dressed young married woman 
with an Italian face of real beauty came 
out from one of the better houses not far 
from me, and I turned toward her to ask 
my question. She answered it pleasantly 
in the best of English, and I could not 
help prolonging the conversation to learn 
how long she had been in this country. 
She said that she had come over a child 
of seven and had lived here ever since, 
getting her education in the district schools 
that had seemed to me so inadequate. 
Apparently her opportunities had been in 
no way exceptional save for her American 
education, and yet in manner as well as 
face she seemed of a different order from 
the women about her. As I turned from 
her to go to the school, Lowell’s apostro- 
phe to our country that recurred to me so 
often in Massachusetts came back to me 
again: “She that lifts up the manhood 
of the poor.” The work of raising the 


manhood and womanhood of the immi- 
grants from other lands is progressing 
more slowly, perhaps, among the mining 
regions of Pennsylvania than anywhere 
else in the country, but even here prog- 
ress is being made. 
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The New York State Conference of Religion 

The Executive Committee of the New 
York State Conference of Religion, ap- 
pointed by the General Committee, the 
first meeting of which The Outlook has 
already noted, has decided that the Con- 
ference is to be held in New York City 
in the spring of 1900. In the early 
autumn a sub-committee is expected to re- 
port a programme for at least a two days’ 
meeting. The Rev. Leighton Williams, 
pastor of Amity Church, New York City, 
has accepted the office of General Secretary 
and entered upon its duties. The General 
Committee has been enlarged by the elec- 
tion of a large number in different parts of 
the State, who. have become known as 
desirous to promote such a Conference of 
many religious denominations. ‘The Exec- 
utive Committee has also been enlarged 
by the addition of the five by whom, as a 
Committee of Correspondence, the initial 
steps of the movement were taken, viz.: 
The Rev. S. T. Carter (Presbyterian), the 
"Rev. W. C. Gannett (Unitarian), the Rev. 
R. H. Newton, D.D. (Episcopalian), the 
Rev. J. M. Whiton, Ph.D. (Congregation- 
alist), the Rev. L. Williams (Baptist). In 
the Committee as now constituted nine 
denominations are represented. ‘The Gen- 
eral Secretary will gladly communicate 
information to all inquirers who address 
him at Amity House, 312 West Fifty- 
fourth Street. It is hoped to evince by 
the coming Conference that religion unites 
those whom theology divides, in effective 
co-operation for practical results of moral 
and social betterment, and a higher right- 
eousness in Church and State. 


The Harvard Summer School 

The Harvard Summer School of The- 
ology, held at Cambridge, Mass., July 5— 
21, seems to have well met the anticipa- 
tions of its promoters. From the Boston 
“ Transcript,” which has admirably re- 
ported it, we learn that at the opening 
there was not a lecture-room in the Divin- 
ity School capacious enough for the as- 
sembly, and that the chapel was full to 
the doors at early evening prayer. In 
our issue of March 4 we announced the 
programme, which need not be here re- 





peated. Professor Everett’s lectures on 
“The Ideal Elements of Religion” are 
spoken of as alive with the spirit of reality. 
Professor W. N. Clarke’s, on “ The Doc- 
trine of God,” were characterized by 
freshness of statement and abounded with 
material for preachers. Professor Mitchell, 
upon “ Prophetism in Israel before the 
Exile,” spoke of the false prophets as at 
once orthodox and practically atheistic, 
and as responsible for the overthrow of the 
Hebrew state. Professor Allen, on “ The 
Early ‘Theology of the Eastern and West- 
ern Churches,” is reported as holding that 
Augustine was wrong in every position he 
took. Besides the twelve courses of lec- 
tures given under the general heads of 
Theology, the Old ‘Testment, and Church 
History, evening lectures were given on 
subjects of the most diverse interest, as 
the ancient Greek painting of Apelles, 
“ Calumny and_ her Crew,” by Professor 
J. H. Wright, and “ The Legend of Eras- 
mus,” by Professor Emerton. In com 
paring the Harvard with the Mansfield 
School at Oxford, which set the fashion 
some summers since, one notes a more 
varied programme. 


Roman Catholic Progress in England 

It has long been a matter of notoriety 
that English ritualistic churches leave no 
function of the Roman mass unimitated. 
‘Those churches are exceedingly popular 
by reasons of good parish work done and 
of direct appeal to the senses. From 
time to time the Roman Catholic press 
publishes imposing lists of conversions, of 
churches built, and of religious houses 
founded. Roman Catholic priests claim 
that the number of English people who 
abandon Protestantism is continually in- 
creasing. Some have believed that, largely 
on account of Anglican ritualism, England 
herself might one day revert to Roman- 
ism. ‘This belief is challenged, not by a 
Protestant, but by a Catholic, namely, Mr. 
Richard Bagot, discussing the question, 
“L’Inghilterra si fara Cattolica?” in the 
June number of the Rome “ Nuova Anto- 
logia.”” According to Mr. Bagot, among 
the recruits gained during the past quarter 
of a century by the Roman Church in 
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England, there are barely a dozen promi- 
nent persons, the majority occurring among 
tradespeople and women of the middle 
class in the great cities. ‘To our surprise, 
however, we find that his figures do 
not prove that there have not been 
many recent conversions. He adduces 
figures taken from 1891; but these 
have little to do with 1899, What has 
more to do with present conditions is 
the statement which he makes regarding 
marriages, although this is not taken from 
a later year than 1894. In that year nearly 


sixty-nine per cent. of the marriages were — 


in accordance with the Anglican rite ; 
about twelve per cent. were according to 
the forms of the different Nonconformist 
Churches; nearly fifteen per cent. were 
civil marriages; not five per cent. were 
in accordance with the Roman Catholic 
ritual, and only one-half of one per cent. 
with that of the Jewish Church. Mr. 
Bagot believes that from these matrimonial 
statistics the real growth of religion in a 
given community can be accurately deter- 
mined, since the conversion of individuals, 
who, from one reason or another, are 
debarred from matrimony, can have no 
permanent effect on the race. He affirms 
that among Catholic converts only a small 
proportion are likely to become the parents 
of future Catholics. 


Reasons for Lack of Progress 

What we believe to be the chief reason 
for the lack of progress of Catholicism in 
England is well put by our author when 
he says that the Catholie party in that 
country has, until the present time, been 
extraneous to its social life. As far as the 
middle of this century English Catholics 
felt the effects of the old penal laws. They 
were legally disqualified from taking part 
in public affairs. ‘Their sons were put to 
school in Catholic colleges, conducted by 
priests, and so grew up in a little world 
apart; it is only within the past few years 
that the Roman Catholic Church has per- 
mitted its youth to attend the great public 
schools and universities, and this only 
under certain restrictions. Again, Mr. 
Bagot discovers among the lower classes 


few Roman Catholics of pure English 
race. He says that, in those lower classes, 


most who profess the Catholic faith are 
of Irish descent; they are not Anglo- 
Saxons, but Celts. He hints that this 
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fact has not proved helpful to the 
Catholic propaganda among the English. 
Again, while the English Catholic clergy 
has succeeded in winning the esteem of 
its opponents, not as much can be said 
of the Irish clergy. It is impossible to 
doubt that, had it not been for thee pitiful 
spectacle presented by that part of Britain 
where most of the people still live under 
the ignorant domination of their priests, 
Roman Catholicism would have been able 
to accomplish more among the English 
than has actually been the case. As to 
the Roman Catholic future, it has to face, 
first, the Anglican Church, which already 
boasts of being, not Protestant, but 
Catholic; it caters to all tastes, giving 
Catholic ritual or Protestant rite as one 
may prefer. Next, Romanism confronts 
two hundred and ninety-three religious 
sects, comprised under the designation of 
Nonconformists. All of these sects are 
united in a strong aversion toward any- 
thing that savors of sacerdotalism, and in 
this they find sturdy supporters in the 
Low Church and the Broad Church party 
of the Anglican communion. Although a 
Catholic, Mr. Bagot takes such a large 
view of the situation as to query, “Is it 
not, perhaps, possible that the Christian 
faith thrives on a diversity of opinion, 
and that religion, like commerce, needs 
comteetition to keep it alive?” 


A Demand from the High Church Party 

At the Convocation of the Anglican 
Church, now in session, there has been a 
demand from the High Church party that 
the Archbishops and Bishops should consti- 
tute themselves the determining authority 
as to the meaning of the Church’s formu- 
laries. This plan is condemned, however, 
by the most authoritative of English 
Church papers, the “Guardian ”’ itself. 
No change whatever in the ecclesidStical 
situation would be apparent, it says, if 
such a scheme became law. ‘ We should 
still have courts before which High 
Churchmen could not conscientiously 
plead, and decisions which they could 
not conscientiously obey. Is it worth 
while to get a Bill through Parliament, 
which, if carried, would leave things just 
as they are?” ‘To this we would add that 
such a plan as the above, seriously sub- 
mitted to Parliament as the voice of the 
Anglican communion, would wonderfully 
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accelerate the gait in which the Church is 
now traveling toward disestablishment. 


Ecumenical Conference on Foreign Missions 

The Rev. Dr. Judson Smith, Secretary 
of the American Board, has returned from 
Europe, where he has been in the interest 
of the Ecumenical Conference on Foreign 
Missions, to be held in New York City 
next spring. ‘The members of the British 
committee, co-operating with our own, 
include representatives from the London 
Missionary Society, the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, the Church Missionary 
Society, the Presbyterian, Baptist, Wes- 
leyan, and other organizations of England 
and Ireland, and the established Free and 
United Churches of Scotland. It is hoped 
that the Conference will be favored by the 
presence of Lords Aberdeen and Over- 
toun, the Rev. James Stuart, of Lovedale, 
South Africa, Professor Warneck, of Halle, 
the missionary historian, and the Rev. 
Francois Coillard, the pioneer of the Zam- 
besi. The programme suggested is that 
the British shall select one speaker, or 
writer, for each topic, to present it from 
the foreign point of view, while the Amer- 
ican committee shall select another, the 
final arrangement to be left with the 
American committee. * 


Incense and Lights 

On Monday of this week, Dr. Temple, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in the de- 
cision of cases heard by himself and the 
Archbishop of York, pronounced against 
the legality of the use of incense and 
lights in the Church of England. He 
finds that “there is no direction in the 
300k of Common Prayer authorizing the 
ceremonial use of either incense or lights. 
Incense was excluded, not because it was 
an ill thing, but because it was not suited 
to the needs of the day. ‘The Sovereign, 
on the advice of the Primate, could, if 
necessary, on a great occasion sanction its 
incorporation in a new ceremony under 
Section 25 of Queen Elizabeth’s Act of 
Uniformity.” The question is not so 
much whether they are suitable and desira- 
ble as whether their liturgical use is law- 
ful or unlawful. ‘This use, according to 
Dr. ‘Temple, is neither enjoined nor per- 
mitted by the law of the Church of Eng- 
land, In requesting the clergy to discon- 
tinue the use of incense, the Archbishop 
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rather wittily reminds them that, if used 
at all, incense should be employed, in the 
language of George Herbert, to sweeten 
the church and outside of the worship. 
His Grace also rules that there is no 
authority for processions. He concludes 
with an appeal to the clergy to submit to 
Episcopal authority. 


Epworth League Convention 


Last week occurred the fourth biennial 
International Convention of the Epworth 
League. ‘The sessions were held at In- 
dianapolis. At the opening session a 
telegram was received from President 
Mckinley and the delegates were wel- 
comed by the Governor of Indiana, the 
Hon. James A. Mount, and by the 
Hon. Eli F. Ritter on behalf of the 
city of Indianapolis. Bishop Ninde, 
responded for the visiting delegates. 
The rendezvous of the Epworthians was 
the Capitol building itself, which, by 
resolution of the Indiana Legislature, had 
been offered to the Convention. In addi- 
tion, Epworth Tent, Tomlinson Hall, and 
the Grand Opera House accommodated 
several thousand each. Over tweive thou- 
sand delegates were present; the Con- 
vention eclipsed both in numbers and 
enthusiasm any previous Epworth gather- 
ings. Among the subjects discussed were : 
“Devotional Meetings,” “ Revivals,” 
“The Spiritual Life,” “‘ Epworth Houses 
in Cities,” “The Work in Country Chap- 
ters,” “ The Use of the Bible,” etc., and 
among the speakers were Bishops Hurst, 
McCabe, Galloway, and Fowler, and Drs. 
Buckley and Carman. ‘The following reso- 
lutions were heartily indorsed : 


The enormity of the liquor business is, if 
possible, more apparent than ever before. We 
congratulate the country on the passage of the 
anti-canteen act, which so accurately repre- 
sents the will of the American people. Its 
nullification by Attorney General Griggs is 
viewed with painful solicitude and ever-in- 
creasing indignation, and we hereby pledge 
Congress our hearty support in maintaining it 
against the untenable opinions of a subordin- 
ate uxecntive officer. 

We regard the election of a.polygamist to 
Congress by the State of Utah as an indignity 
offered to every American citizen, and an insult 
to the sanctity and purity of the Christian 
home. We protest against the election of 
Mr. Roberts to the House of Representatives, 
and demand that one whose life is so repug- 
nant to Christian principles shall be expelled 
from that great lawmaking body. 























Commissioner Denby 
10 the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your comments upon my letter in 
your issue of July 15 you assume that the 
words of Mr. Denby, the President’s 
Philippine Commissioner, which I quoted, 
were in a newspaper “interview,” and 
you say, “We put little confidence in 
‘interviews ’ of absentees, especially when 
they attribute sentiments so atrocious to 
men of public repute.”” The words are in 
a deliberate article by Mr. Denby in the 
“ Forum ’’* for February, 1899, entitled, 
“Why the Treaty should be Ratified” 
(p. 647). The words are these: ‘“ The 
cold, hard, practical question alone re- 
niains, Will the possession of these islands 
benefit us as a Nation? If it will not, 
set them free to-morrow, and let their 
people, if they please, cut each other’s 
throats, or play what pranks they piease.” 
The wickeder and more cold-blooded 
statement of his motive by our Philippine 
Commissioner, viz., “I am in favor of 
holding the Philippines because I cannot 
conceive of any alternative to our doing 
so, except the seizure of territory in China,” 
is in an article, * Shall we keep the Philip- 
pines?” in the “ Forum ” for November, 
1898 (p. 280). 

I ask space for this word, because I 
am unwilling that any reader should be- 
lieve that I wrote carelessly. The senti- 
ments are “ atrocious ;” but they are the 
sentiments of the Philippine Commis: 
sioner. Epwin D. MEap. 

[This sentiment would be atrocious, if 
it stood alone, as the sober expression of 
the only reason which the writer recog- 
nizes as a justification for the treaty by 
which we purchased the Philippines ; and 
it is bad enough as it is. The just inter- 
preter of Mr. Denby must, however, note 
the fact that this sentence does not stand 
alone. It is preceded by the following 
declaration : 

In other lands and other wars the condition 
of the conquered people has been hard and 
deplorable. In our case we march bearing 
gifts, the choicest gifts—liberty and hope and 
happiness. We carry with us all that gives to 
the flower of life its perfume. The dusky 
East rises at our coming; and the Filipino 


springs to his feet and becomes a free man. 
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This is not poetry, but reality wrought out by 
a people to whom freedom is the breath of 
life, and who would scorn to enslave a country 
or a race. 

It is followed by: “ Why should we not 
take the Philippines kindly by the hand 
and lead them into the blessed light of 
freedom ?” The article, taken as a whole, 
may be epitomized thus: We have a con- 
stitutional right to acquire and govern the 
Philippines. To do this will be to confer 
a great honor on them. ‘That would not 
justify our action if it did not promise also 
to benefit us. But it promises benefits to 
both parties. Mr. Denby would have been 


. wiser had he been less skeptical.—THE 


Epivors. | 


A Georgia Negro’s Acquittal 
To the Editors of The Outlook : 

I have been pleased with the conserv- 
ative manner in which The Outlook has 
dealt with the negro problem in the South. 

I have little patience for a paper which 
writes the South as uncivilized because 
here and there a frenzied mob has lynched 
a brute in human form who has committed 
the most diabolical of crimes. It is no 
more true that these mobs represent real 
Southern civilization than it is true the 
negro rapist represents his race. Neither 
are representative types. Ninety per cent. 
of the negroes are law-abiding citizens. 
The best and highest sentiment of this 
Southland is irrevocably opposed to lynch- 
law. 

Let me illustrate. In Cedartown, Ga., 
twelve miles from where this is written, 
on Thursday night, the first of June, the 
home of an old woman, Mrs. Fumkin, 
was broken into and her person cruelly 
outraged. She accused a negro by name 
of Grant Bell as her ravisher. Bell was 
arrested and carried to Cedartown jail. 
Wild excitement filled the community and 
threats were made of lynching. Judge 
Janes announced that court would be 
convened at once. Bailiffs were hurried 
over the. county, grand jurymen = sum- 
moned, and the court organized in two 
days. Two of the best lawyers in the 
town were appointed counsel for Bell, and 
the trial was immediately held. Judge 
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Janes appointed a guard of fifty well- 
armed men to see that no violence should 
be offered the prisoner. ‘Tried by a jury 
of twelve white men, Bell was acguitted of 
the charge, and to-day is a free man. In 
common justice, Northern papers ought 
to publish these facts. 
W. A. HArrIs, 
Pastor M. E. Church. 


South Rockmart, Ga. 


Why Not All Become Episcopalians ? 


To the Editors of The Outlook : 

Will the writer of the editorial on 
“ Unity in Worship,” in the June 3 num 
ber of The Outlook, explain why, believ- 
ing as he does, he is not an Episcopalian ? 
Would it not be more sincere for us to 
hasten the exodus to episcopacy than for 
us to attempt to make ourselves galvanized 
Episcopalians in the manner urged? Is 
there any reason why such a movement 
should not be frankly urged by The 
Outlook ? . <. 


[The distinctive characteristic of the 
Episcopal Church is not its ritual, but its 
form of government. The Bishops in the 
Lambeth Articles make acceptance of the 
episcopate as essential as acceptance of 
the Bible, the creeds, or the sacraments, 
but they say nothing about ritual. There 
are many who like the ritual who do not 
like the episcopate, and still more who 
cannot assent that the acceptance of the 
episcopate is essential to organized Chris- 
tianity.—THE Eprrors. | 


We Agree to These Amendments. 
Zo the Editors of The Outlook : 

In your wise, helpful, and timely edito- 
rial on “ Unity in Worship,” published 
June 3, you inadvertently made one mis- 
take and two omissions in your skeleton 
outline of the ‘‘ Episcopal Service.” ‘The 
Te Deum should have been put after 
the Old ‘Testament Lesson instead of 
before it. Then, after the Lord’s Prayer 
in the morning service, there always 
comes the Venite, and after the New Tes- 
tament Lesson the Benedicite or Jubilate. 
These musical elements not only happily 
break up the monotony of that portion of 
the service, but furnish a natural and de- 
sirable outlet for the feelings of a devout 
.worshiper ;- for after the Confession of Sin, 
and the assurance of the divine mercy (in 
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the Absolution), there should come some 
expression of praise, as in the Venite. 
And so, too, after the New Testament 
Lesson, there is a natural place for praise 
for the blessings of revealed religion. 
For similar reasons, in your model for a 
‘*Non-Episcopal Service,” ought there 
not to be inserted, after the Lord’s Prayer, 
a congregational hymn of praise ? 
Though a Presbyterian pastor and a 
Presbyterian by birth and choice, I am in 
hearty sympathy with the essential prin 
ciples of your article. I would strenuously 
object to the imposition of a cast-iron 
liturgy to the exclusion of free prayer ; 
yet for a long time I have felt that the 
type of service evolved in the Book of 
Common Prayer was the true norm for the 
outline or framework for a public service, 
because the succession and connection of 
the various elements in it furnish the most 
natural order of thought for the average 
worshiper, who, as you so happily express 
it, is striving to “ pass by successive steps 
from the secular to the spiritual mood.” 
But one obstacle to the spread of such 
an order of service as you suggest is the 
strong prejudice among uninformed peo- 
ple against ‘“ aping the Episcopalians.” 
For that reason I venture to criticise your 
admirable article in one particular: it 
seems to me a strategic blunder (indeed, 
is it not historically inaccurate ?) to speak 
of the “ £piscopa/ Liturgy,” or to say that 
those liturgical elements in the newer 
services now spreading through the non- 
Episcopal churches are “ borrowed from 
the Episcopal Church,” etc. Would not 
the movement in the direction you sug- 
gest be facilitated if prejudice were dis- 
armed by constantly insisting that the 
Prayer-Book does not belong to the Epis- 
copal Church, but is the heritage of 
English-speaking Christendom ; that, after 
eliminating the original Catholic and me- 
dizval elements from it (which, of course, 
belong as much to the non-Episcopalian 
as to the Anglican), the post-Reformation 
contributions to the volume are quite as 
much from Presbyterian and Lutheran as 
from Anglican sources, if not more so? 
Is it not a mistake, therefore, ever to 
speak of the “ Afiscopa/”’ Prayer-Book ? 
“Its crowning glory is that it is not a sec- 
tarian volume, but is the book of Common 
Prayer. It would, therefore, make it 
easier for timid men to make use of its 
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treasures, and, above all, to follow its 
noble models in arranging the structure 
or outline of our freer semi-liturgical serv- 
ices, if we persistently taught the people 
that, while the Episcopal denomination is 
the only one which adopts this book offi- 
cially, yet that it holds it, as it were, simply 
as a trustee for all of us, and that it is 
common property. 
WESTMINSTER. 


Notes and Queries 


NoTE TO CORRESPONDENTS.—/f¢ 2s seldom possible 
to answer any inquiry in the next issue after its receipt. 
Those who find expected answers late in coming will, 
we hope, bear in mind the unpediments arising from 
the constant pressure of many subjects upon our limited 
space. Communications should always bear the writer's 
name and address. 


Kindly answer the following questions: 
1. In a published sermon by a Massachusetts 
minister (E. N. Packard) the statement is 
made, “ The Pentateuch nowhere commands 
or invites to prayer.” <A widely circulated 
Sunday-school lesson help (Pilgrim Series 
S. S. Quarterly) said that Christ uttered no 
commands upon this subject. Can these state- 
ments be verified? If so, what inference do 
we draw from such omission? 2. Did the 
Jewish people at any time expect their Mes- 
siah would be a divine being? Did any of 
the religious leaders? 3. Howdo you explain 
the weakness, not to say lack, of belief among 
the Jews in a future life in view of its almost 
universal existence among other ancient peo- 
ples? The Jews had long and intimate rela- 
tions with Egypt, where it was a prominent 
article of faith. On the other side to the 
East were the Assyrians, with the same belief. 

F.R. W. 

1. The minister you name resides in 
Syracuse, New York. Sacrifice is often 
prescribed in the Pentateuch, and sacrifice 
was regularly attended with prayer. Com- 
pare Leviticus xvi., 21. Christ’s teach- 
ings on this subject were regulative rather 
than mandatory. See Matthew vi., 5-14; 
Luke xi., 1-9, xviii., 1-8. If prayer does 
not seem to have been specifically insisted 
on, the inference would be that it was not 
in danger of being neglected. 2. No Jew 
ever regarded the expected Messiah, 
though having a divine mission, as other 
than a created being. 3. The incident at 
En-dor (1 Samuel xxviii.) evidences the 
current belief in a future life, although 
there was no attractiveness in the dim 
underworld where the dead were sup- 
posed to exist. At a later date, when the 
Hebrew people had reached a higher ce- 
gree of civilization, they seem to have bor- 
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rowed the doctrine of resurrection from 
the Persians. 


Please give me the names of some books 
especially helpful for a study of the Old 
Testament, chiefly on the literary side. I 
suppose Stanley’s “ History of the Jewish 
Church ” is the principal book. 

E. W. F. 


Bennett’s “ Primer of the Bible” (Holt 
& Co., New York, $1.25), Moulton’s 
“ Literary Study of the Bible” (Heath & 
Co., Boston), and ‘“ Modern’ Reader’s 
Bible” Series, twenty-one volumes, with 
a volume of “ Select Masterpieces of Bibli- 
cal Literature ” (Macmillan, New York ; 
50 or 60 cents each, according to binding), 
“The Bible as Literature” (Crowell & 
Co., Boston, $1.50), Kautzsch’s “ Outline 
of the History of the Literature of the 
Old Testament ” (Putnam, New York, $2), 
Barton’s “ The Psalms and their Story,” 
two volumes (The Pilgrim Press, Boston, 
$2.50). For a study of special books you 
would need special works, as Cheyne’s 
“Job and Solomon.” Stanley’s History 
is excellent literature, and helpful at many 
points, though not new in the first rank 


‘on this subject. 


In your issue of June 24, page 422, I find 
this statement: “It is certain that in the oldest 
book in the Bible, the Book of the Covenant, 
so called (Exodus xx., 1-xxiv.,8) there is no 
reference to any sacrificial system.” Please 
tell me how I am to understand Exodus xx., 
24-26; xxii., 20 and 29, 30; xxiii., 18, and xxiv., 
4-8. J. P.B. 

The whole paragraph from which you 
quote indicates that by “ sacrificial sys- 
tem” the writer meant a highly elaborated 
ritual. Sacrifice was of much earlier 
origin, and the texts you refer to prescribe 
for such as belonged to a primitive period. 
The section termed the “ Book of the Cov- 
enant”’ is limited by recent writers to 
Exodus xx., 24—xxiil., 19, but is not free 
from later additions, as in xxii., 20 (sec- 
ond half) and 30. See Kautzsch’s * Lit- 
erature of the Old Testament,” pp. 7, 8, 29. 
(Putnams, New York, $2.) 


The illustration entitled “ The Little 
Home in the Poplar Tree,” which appeared 
in the June Magazine Number of The 
Outlook, should have been credited to 
the Macmillan Company, publishers of 
“ Bird Lore,” by whose courtesy it was 
reproduced. 
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The Camel Legend 
By Adelbert F. Caldwell 


In Camel Land—’twas years ago— 
(As all the early records show), 
Mr. and Mrs. Camel, tall, 

Had on their backs no hump at all. 


‘hey were as proud as proud could be 
Of their physique—as one could see. 

At home they used to joke and laugh, 
Because so stooped their friend Giraffe ! 


When their two babies came to bless 

Their home with camel loveliness, 

Their joy was full. ‘“ Dear wife,” said he, 

“Our boys are straight as straight can 
be 1” 


But when their age was six or eight 
(It pains me this fact to relate), 
‘The parents’ counsels (so they say) 
‘The boys neglected to obey. 


“ Oh, sit up straight !”’ the mother cried, 
When their round shoulders she espied. 
* You'll be humpbacked unless you do,” 
The father said—* a thing you'll rue!” 


But no! the boys had their own way, 
Refusing counsel to obey, 

Until—too late to change, alack ! 
Each had a hump upon his back. 


A Strange Sale 


Lately a most interesting auction sale 
took place in New York City, and it is 
very doubtful whether many people were 
anxious to buy. Up at the Central Park 
menagerie it was decided that there 
were too many animals—-too many sheep, 
too many buffaloes, too many zebras, too 
many jackasses, and one deer too many. 
So they were sold. ‘The sheep had been 
sheared, and as the menagerie people do 
not know how to card, spin, and weave 
wool, the sheep’s coats, which had been 
cut off, were sold with them. The beauti- 
ful red deer that was sold is very tame, 
and the reason given is that the little 
children who visited the park were so 


gentle with her, and fed her peanuts so 
liberally, that she dearly loves to be with 
people. 


The Children in Spain 

A lady, a college professor, now in 
Spain, has written a letter to the New 
York “Times” describing the children 
in Madrid. She says that in the parks 
the children play gayly, and are very noisy. 
They fly kites, play crack-the-whip, tag, 
and leap-frog; they also use the sling, and 
play soldier, using pewter swords—a favor- 
ite plaything with Spanish boys. The little 
girls jump the rope, roll hoops, and dance, 
teaching one another the steps. The Span- 
ish children play theater, acting plays that 
they have seen, or things occurring of 
which they hear. They have toy theaters, 
dolls being arranged to take the place 
of actors. Recently one family of Span- 
ish children made q fleet of paper boats. 
Some were Spanish and some American 
war vessels. The Spanish war vessels 
were sunk, because these children “ prefer 
to play the truth,” they said. 

The children of Madrid are very greatly 
interested in the King of Spain, Alphonso 
XIII., now thirteen years old—* the first 
child born a King since Christ,” the Span- 
ish people say. ‘The children will hurry 
to any point where it is thought the young 
King may be seen, and wait patiently. 
Often the royal carriage whirls by so 
rapidly that only the King’s hand _ is 
seen as he returns the salutations of the 
crowds. At the seashore, where the King 
takes his bath, he is attended to the water 
by two giant soldiers, who hold his hands 
on each side. When the King is gone, 
the children imitate this, taking turns as 
King or attendants. ‘This lady is very 
enthusiastic over the beautiful manners of 
the Spanish children, eventhe babies. She 
says that, if you admire anything they have, 
they insist on giving it to you. A little 
girl who had been on a picnic all day, 
and reached home at night tired and 
fretful, would not allow herself to be 
carried into the house first ; she motioned 
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for the older people to precede her, saying, 
as she motioned to the door, “ After you, 
and may you all rest well!” A little child 
of seven on a long drive refused a glass 
of water until all had been served, even the 
driver. At night they wish, ‘‘ May you 
rest well.” In the morning they ask, when 
they meet you, “ Have you rested well ?” 
If you visit their schools and are in a hall, 
a child entering or leaving a class-room 
will not close the door, lest you would 
think they did not want you to enter. 
These manners are not company manners ; 
the children treat servants, beggars, all 
whom they meet, in this way. They are 
never rude. ‘The voices of the Spanish 
children are shrill, but they are kind to 
one another, and gracious to all the peo- 
ple they meet. 


The Rubber-Tree 

When you put on a pair of overshoes 
or look at a rubber tire, do you ever think 
of the rubber-tree which gives its sap for 
these useful articles ? 

In Mexico the rubber-tree once grew 
wild—great forests of rubber-trees. About 
a hundred years ago, it is said, the Span- 
ish Government sent a man to Mexico 
to study its vegetable productions, and 
he discovered how valuable is the juice, 
sap, or milk of the rubber-tree, whichever 
you wish to call it. The natives soon 
learned its value, and they used the trees 
up, as we have our forests, and did not 
think of the time when there would be no 
wi'd trees to furnish the rubber sap. 

Recently some men have bought land 
and planted rubber-trees. ‘These trees 
are self-propagating—that is, they sow 
their own seed. 

In the cultivated forests of rubber-trees 
the trees are planted to grow in regular 
order, and the young shoots are cut down, 
or transplanted. ‘The method of gather- 
ing the sap is not unlike our method 
of gathering maple sap, and before the 
rubber sap is ready for market it must be 
boiled as our sap is, to get rid of the 
water, and pressed into cakes. ‘Then the 
cakes are packed in bags and shipped to 
manufacture the many things into which 
rubber enters. 

The milk or sap of the rubber-tree is 
white. Perhaps if you have a rubber- 
plant at home you may have discovered 
this when a leaf has beén broken, 


At School in Korea 

In Korea little girls do not go to the 
native schools. ‘The Koreans do not be- 
lieve in educating girls. The little boys 
are sent to school, but you would not 
think it resembled a school much. The 
teacher is always an old man. He sits 
on the floor, keeps his hat on his head, 
dresses in white muslin, and smokes when 
he feels like it. He never walks about 
among the pupils, and it is probable that 
little children in Korea are quite as full 
of mischief as the children in other coun- 
tries, and that many pranks are played in 
school. The teacher keeps in his hand a 
long stick, with which he hits the boys 
on the head when he can reach the unruly 
ones. In Korea the boys are anxious to 
learn all about China, which the Koreans 
believe is the greatest nation on earth. 
‘They read Chinese history, study Chinese 
geographv and science as known to the 
Chinese. The hair of the boys is never 
cut until they are about twenty years of 
age. The hair is braided and wound about 
the head. Their trousers are very full, 
yards of white muslin being used in mak- 
ing them; the coats are blue, pink, or 
purple muslin. Another peculiar custom 
is that the boys come to school without 
washing their hands or faces or combing 
their hair. 

It may save some crying in the morning, 
but who would want to be a Korean boy ? 


A Long Voyage 

Recently there came to New York a 
veritable Noah’s Ark, if having on board 
a very great number of animals would 
make an ark in these days. ‘There were 
tigers, elephants, monkeys, bears, snakes, 
Angora goats, flying foxes, lynxes, leop- 
ards, antelopes, and a sacred cow. All 
these animals were from Asia, where the 
first ark was floated on the waters. 

You wonder why they were brought on 
this long voyage? For menageries in 
this country. The food that each animal 
would eat had to be put on board of the 
big steamer, and the animals had to be 
cared for and kept well. The man who 
collected them knew what each one ate, 
and which must be covered when the wind 
was cold, and which must be protected 
from rain. Even a menagerie cannot be 
collected without some one expending 
time, thought. travel, money, and study, 
































Don't be a “Rough Rider” 


in your own vehicle. 
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Kelly-Springfield Tire 


The only successful Rubber Tire in 
the world. The one that has stood 
the test of time. The genuine has 
“ Rubber Tire Wheel Co.’ molded in 


the rubber. 44 good carriage manufacturers and 
dealers handle them. 
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SEASICKNESS r using OCEAN COMFORT TABLETS. 

Absolutely free from everything that de 

CARSICKNESS poe Heart's action. An Unqualified 

ccess. Convenient to carry; easy and 

no necessity of using dan a week or a day before starting; A not 
h or bow els 5 after effects not unpleasant. 


These tablets have been endorsed by wr of the 


inoat prominent gexan travetere Acseee LAL HAMMOND, M.D., Worcester, Mass. 


Drussist or Ticket ae p ton ol or send to 
PRICE, 50 CENTS SMALL, $2 LARGE SIZE BOTTLE 
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HONOLULU 


The “Island Paradise” of the Pacific has more to 
attract and fascinate than any spot 
you may select. 


Oceanic Steamship Company 


The Only Steamship Line to 
HAWAII, SAMOA, NEW ZEALAND AND AUSTRALIA, 
AND ISLANDS OF THE SOUTH SEA. 


Send Ten Cents in stamps for Hawaii, an illustrated pamphlet: 
Twenty Cents for Talofa, Samoa, illustrated with colored plates 


J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO. 











NATIVE USING SURF-BOARD 


114 Montgomery St. San Francisco 





** America’s Greatest Railroad ”’ 


is the title conferred by the press 
of two continents upon the New 
York Central. 

This is partly for the reason 
that for the number, speed, com- 
fort, and luxury of its through 
trains the New York Central i 
without an equal on this Con- 
tinent. 

For ¢ a copy, of the ‘* Luxury of Modern Rail- 
way ‘Travel * send one 2-cent stamp to George 


H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York 





TRAVEL | 





AROUND 1H vont 


to all principal points including Paris Exposition. Pro- 
cong free. Exceptional party already formed starts 
by the famous World Travel System of 

HENRY GAZE & SONS, (R. HH GRuNvEN 
Gen'l Agt.) 113 Broadway, New York. 230 South Clark 
St., Chicago, 201 Washington St., Boston. 

Attractive EUROPE and PALESTINE late summer 
programme 60 days $300 and up, also ready 











war 3 LAKE 
SUMMER }* HAMPLALN 
re. $10.00 per w 
HOMES Sine 4c. onahng to 
IN Illustrated, Pook. 
.ECCLESTONE 


VERMONT, poole 2 3 N.Y 





THE NEW ROUTE 2 THE 
FAR-FAMED SAGUENAY 
and the only rail route to the delightful 
summer resorts and fishing grounds north 
of Quebec and to Lake St. Jone and 
Chicoatins, Euroagh the CANADIAN 
ADIRONDACKS. Trains connect at 
Acatiat with Saguenay Steamers for 

Tadousac,Cacouna, Murray Bay and Que- 
bec. A round trip unequaled in America, through matchless forest, mountan, river, and lake 
scenery, down the majestic Saguenay by daylight and back to the Fortress City, touching atall 
the beautiful seaside resorts on the Lower St. Lawrence, with their chain of commodious 

otels. Hotel Robervai, Lake St. son, has first-class accommodation for 300 guests. A | sly 
in New Yorkto J. W_ A,lison, V anderbilt Ave. and 44th St., No. 10 Wall St., and No.9 sine 
St.. and to ticket agents of all principai, LC Pe a beautifully illustrated xuide-book free on 
application. ALEX. Harpy, Gen. , J. G. Scort, Sec’y & Mgr., Quebec, Can. 
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RECREATION THAT RECREATES. Take your next vacation in the 


iy Sma’ NQV A SCOTIA 


THE MOST POPULAR AND DIRECT ROUTE IS BY THE 


Fast Mail Express Steamers sail from 
y ARM TH LINE LEWIS WHARF, BOSTON, 
at cA Le i evar Monday, Tuesday, 


ay, and Friday, connecting at 
Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in the Rei SS. 


For guide-books, descriptive folders, and other information address 


H. F. HAMMOND, ar YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO. (Limited) 
43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 





Travel Europe 


SOUTH AMERICA IDLAND RAILWAY of ENG: 


Most Interesting and 

; 
First excursion to Venezuela, Colombia, ce apd Rovte - ee or — Asst. chasis 

—_, —, Chile, Argentine, Uruguay. and principal towns 9 the Sou a ied W Ks i 

and Brazi eave about Oct. next. Time : 

6 to. 8 months. Under the Erection of the | OF ENGtanp.&c.: also from Liverro: it e 

S. Travelee. Kal Blanco (i. White, | CHANGE) to E DINBURGH, GLASGOW, an \ 

and has. E.C. W. Party limited = 20. Full ty ee ede be L. ret Ae i oe ve 

ticket for SS. Lines, Railroads, and Hoteis, span ‘ . : 

$2,000, F * full description send 2-cent stz amp 





RIAGES, etc.. etc. larouGy Tickers to all 
to the E. VHITE CO., 136 Liberty St., parts BAGGAGE CHECKED from New York t 


New Y Pa c ba any part of London. Illustrated Guides, Time- 
Turner,General Man: ager. Derby, March, 1s 
grand $400 Mediterranean cruise, the cheap- 20. Convenient eg ‘liberal table Op- 


tables, and all information may be obtaine: d 
EUROPE 
4 - 
AMERICANS IN BERLIN 
est and most attract’ve trin jeaving the U. portunity for speaking German. Terms mode- 











Cook& Son,261 Broadway, NewYork. Geo H 
Party leaves Oct. 17, round world; Feb. 1, | proprietor, Mrs. WII Hallesohe Strasse 

















from the Company’s Agents. Messrs 
ROUND WORLD, ORIENT CRUISE, ETC. will finda comfortable heme at Pension Beck: 
next year. BLOC. CLAwn, tii Broadway, wa rate. Highreferences. Circularsfrom Outlook, 
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These hotels offer unequaled accommodation for 
real comfort and luxury in every way; 


in every detail. 


and Wines. 


Also Proprietors of 


THE GRAND Hore L, London LORD WARDEN Hore :, Dover 
First AVENUE HOTEL, London HoTeEL METROPOLE, Folkestone 
HoTEL METROPOLE, Brighton GRAND HOTEL, Broadstairs 
CLIFTONVILLE HOTEL, Margate HOTEL METROPOLE, Monte Carlo 


BURLINGTON HOTEL, Eastbourne 


Once visited, 
Large number of private sitting and bed rooms 
en suite, with bath-room, etc., attached. 
single and double bedrooms. 

Charges moderate. 


GORDON HOTELS, Limited. 


ROYAL PIER HOTEL, Ryde, Isle of Wight 


HOTEL METROPOLE. 








The Hotels Liked Best by 


Americans Visiting London 








THE HOTEL METROPOLE ana 


THE 


are the most fashionable in 


uated adjoining T 


‘rafalgar Square, 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


London, centrally sit- 


near Westminster 


Abbey and all the chief places of interest. 


up to date 


always patronized. 


Numerous 


Splendid Cuisine 


Cannes 














Europe 


GOING ABROAD ona BICYCLE 
TRIP? Send for ** Bicycling Notes for 
lourists Abroad,”’ 10 cents in stamps. The 
fine new steamers of the 


LEYLAND LINE 


Sail every Wednesday, 
BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL 
Ist cabin, winter, $37.50 and up. Spiendid 
new steamer W inifredian, 10,500 tons, 570 ft. 
long, in service, afpinmencing in July 
F.O. HOUGHTON & ‘O.. Geni Agents 
115 State St., Boston 


PARIS IN 1900 


A word to the wise. Make sure of your 
steamer and hotel accommodations now, at 
fair rates. P ersonally conducted _ parties. 
Membe ership, restric ted. 

THE CR: Aw FORD TOURS 

S10 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass. 

220 Broadway, St. Paul Building, New York. 
Wl Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Penn. 


EUROPEAN CYCLE TOURS 
FOR 1900 


Information Now Ready 
Address F. A. ELWELL, Portland, Me 


ENGLAND, BOURNEMOUTH 











Bee ng HOUSE Rani" 
First-class, comfortable Pension. Close to 


sea: large garden: 


tennis; one hour trom 
sc vuthampton. 


Near many places of »nterest. 


MILAN (Italy) 
GRAND HOTEL CONTINENTAL 


First-class : clectric light ; elevators ; railway 


ofice. T. CLERICI, NEW Proprietor. 











Europe 


Baden- Baden « Gremeee 
Victoria Hotel ¥irst-class; most excellent 


fc z American house 
situation ; moderate charges: electric light. 








UCERNE,Switzerland.— Victoria 


Hotel. New, first-class Hotel, on the 
Soulevard Pilatus. Most central and quiet 
position. Fine view. Electric light and warm- 


water heating 1n every room. Open all the year. 
Lift. American house. Alb. Riedweg, Propr. 


HOTELS AND RESORTS. 


Canada 








On the St. Lawrence A New. House, 
2avy brick walls, 


he 
The Gananoque Inn wide halls, spa: 

cious parlors and 
bedrooms, bath-rooms, dev ator and electric 
lights. THE Most PicTurE SQUE LOCATION. 
Tue Best Fisuinc.. AMUSEMENT HALL 
For Rainy Days, BowLinG ALLEY AND 
BILLIARD PARLOR. 


St. Lawrence Golf Grounds 
within five minutes’ walk from the house. 


Address A. L. FULLER, Prop., 
Geumeune. Ont. 


Avenue House McGill Coll. Ave., 


Montreal 
Family Hotel, $1.50 to $2.00 per day. Ar- 
rangements made also by week or month. 








Colorado 


HOTEL COLORADO 
Glenwood Hot Springs, Colo. 

In the Heart of the Rockies. 300 rooms: 
100 private baths. _ Natural mineral, vapor 
baths. Great swimming pool, hunting, fishing, 
polo, lawn tennis, ool. Send for pamphlets. 
C. W. MarTIN, Mer E. A. THAYER, Prop. 





Connecticut 


Montowese House} Indian Neck, 


Branford, Conn 
A very desirable seashore resort; beautifully 


located ; all amusements; electric lights. De 
lightful’ in September; special rate for that 
month. 


Booklets mz ile d. 
W 


‘BRYAN, Manager 
BACON HOUSE 


CLINTON, CONN. 

On Long Island Sound, midway between 

ew London and New Haven. Free carriage 
for guests to and from station. Open year 
round. ‘Table first-class; plenty of sea food, 
meats, and vegetables: aaa a specialty 
Good. boating. bathing, and fishing. Cycle 
ee driving parties rere first-class atten 
tion. E. me EDFLELD, Prop. 


STEVENS, NORFOLK, CONN. 


Highest town in the State reached by a rail 
road. Altitude 1,300 feet. iree hours and 
twenty minutes from New York. 
spondence solicited. 








Corre- 
STEVENS. Prop 


Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct.— First-class in all respects 
home comforts.. H. M. Hircucock. uM 








Maine 


YORNISH, MAINE, 
' House. 
now ae 


sonable 


BOYNTON 
This _ popular summer house 

Mountain scenery. Terms . | 
Apply to Mrs. E. D. BOYN TC 


Portage Lake, 
The ANTLERS A voastenk bake 
Shooting, fishing, camp for families. Excel- 


lent sme back camp for hunters. Ad- 
dress W. C. WIGGIN, Ashland, Me. 


THE LOOKOUT 


(On Israel's Head) OGUNQUIT, ME 
Now open for its 5th season 
GEO. H. LITTLEFIELD 














bei Mp gline sttntningean 


Senmiieanmetnineeweniae pA eh ete SRE 
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Maine 


OXFORD SPRING HOUSE 


OXFORD, MAINE 
near Poland*Spring. Now open. Delicious 
spring water); fine stable; galt links; bass 
fishing ; boating. C. E. FISHER, Prop. 








“THE BEECHES ” 
PARIS HILL, MAINE 
SANITARIUM 
Highest village in Maine. Pure air, dry 


climate, no malaria. Bathe, massage, elec 
tricity. Address Dr. C. F. HAMMOND. 





Massachusetts 
HOTEL 


THORNDIKE 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
BOSTON 


Located in aristocratic Back 
id Bay, facing Public G pardens. 
Sq.StationN.Y., 

&' .2 min. from » hotel 
(luggage del’d free). “10 min. from Southern 
Union Station; and 10 min. from Northern 
Union Station via Subway,entrance opp. hotel. 


Lanesville, Gloucester, Mass. 


House open till October. Two minutes’ 
walk to seashore; good board, good rooms. 
Terms, $6.50 to $7. 00 A week. 

ARREN LANE. 


Qouth : Shore of Mass. Hotel Kingston, 
» iocated on high ground overlooking bay 
near historic Plymouth. Delightful drives. 
Address K. A. Cotitns, Kingston, Mass. 


N jarblehead, Rockmere Point. — Cove 
Cottages. For health, pure air, fine views, 
unequaled. Prominent headland’; grounds 
and beach for bathing, boating, ané rd 
brivate for our guests. Address J. R. Giles. 


MENAUHANT HOTEL 


Menauhant (Cape Cod), Mass. 


Situated on the beach of Nantucket Sound, 
by its location and management commands 
the highest- class patronage. Perfect cuisine; 
— fishing; yachting unsurpassed : excel 
ent roads for bicycling. A bsointe dy the 
coolest spot and best bathing on Cape Cod. 
Music. Golf. Open through September. 
Send for booklet. 
FLOYD TRAVIS, Proprietor. 























____ New Hampshire _ 


“TURNER HOUSE 
BETHLEHEM, N. H. 
Situated on the Turner Farm, four minutes’ 
wa!k from Maplewood. A del lightful 1, comfort- 
able summer home. J. N. TurNeER & Son. 


ASQUAM HOUSE 


Shepard Hill, Holderness, N. H. 
Open to Oct. 15th. Special rates for Sept. 
an ot For terms and circulars address 

GEO. E. JEWELL, Mer., Holderness, N.H. 


ND 
Wentworth Hall oof irs 


White Mountains, Jackson, N. H. 

Now open. In the heart of the White 
Mountains, three miles from the_ railway, 
where coaches meet every train. First- class 
in all its appointments. Accommodations 
for 250 guests. Absolutely perfect sanitary 
conditions and Lyne of spring water, Every 
amusement and entertainment provided, in- 
cluding an eRe orally, fine Golf course. 
M. C. WE Proprietor and 
Manager. Also manager the New Frontenac, 
St. Lawrence River, Jefferson Co., N. Y. 











Mee Villa, Intervale, N. H.—Ideai lo- 
cation in the heart of W hite Mountains. 
Health, rest, recreation; pine 


yi sroves ; large 
farm. Write for circuiar.’ Geo. 


Gale, Prop. 


LINY RANGE HOUSE, Jefferson 

Highland, N. H.—Beautiful mountain 

scene Health and rest. Reduced rates 
for July and September. Now open. 











LAKE HOUSE 


On LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Larrabee’s Point, Vt. 


R. L. ABEGG, Proprietor 
Accommodations for forty guests. 
plumbing and steam heat. 


Open all the year. Send %. circular. 


Sanitary 
Telephone i in house. 








New Hampshire 


New York 





WHITE MOUNTAINS 
THE MIRAMONTE 
SUGAR HILL, N. H. 


The Miramonte Inn commands an_un- 
broken view of the sromsentios and Fran- 
conia Mountains. Addre 

Miss BE “RT HA ESTEY. 


New Jersey 


THE SALT BREATH OF THE SEA 
BRINGS HEALTH 


Galen Hall 


Atlantic City, N. J. 
A Sanatorium A Hotel 


Better make engagement, now for summer 
season. F. L. YOUNG. 


NG BRANCH 


HOWLAND HOTEL 


* NOW OPEN 
Finest location on the coast. 
No Mosquitoes. 
GEO. A. P. KELSEY, Proprietor. 


Pa rk House —r 


NEW MANAGEM ae 


THE AETNA-ON-THE-BEACH 


Ocean City, N.J.—New. 200 rooms. Ele- 
vator. Rates moderate. E. D. Fircu & Co. 


THE TREMONT S%e2 Girt. N. J. 


Directly on the 
Beach. Every room a oe View. 


INN 

















NKSON., 





New York 
ADIRONDACKS 


The Ampersand 


NOW OPIN 
ATTRACTIVE COLF LINKS 
New York. 


Lake of the Pines, Adirondacks 
For sale, New Hotel and Cottages, with 
1,200 acres Forest Land at half value. Suit- 
able for Hotel or Club House. An Ideal 
Game and Health Resort. Address 

FOREST LAND CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


OODMERE HEIGHTS, Cats- 
kill, N. ¥.—Beautifully located, ele- 
vated, cool, 10 mile_ view of the Hudson. 
Reduced rates for Sept. Send _ for 
circular. J. B. GERMAN. 


- 2 7 Otsego Hall 
Cooperstown, N.Y. Otss 


hotel, near 
the lake. Well kept, choice table, good 


boating; golf grounds near. Now open. 
TROUT LAKE HOUSE 


EDWARDS, N. Y. 


In the pdtondack foot-hills. Tine air and 
water. Boat fivery. Dairy tarm Rates 
moderate. 





THe AMPERSAND, Franklin Co., 

















The Jackson 
Sanatorium 


Dansville, Liv. Co., New York 


Send for literature. as to Methods of 
Treatment and spécial advantages. 


Address 
J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 


The GLEASON emir 
SANITARIUM “® *°%* 


Entirely rebuiit. Beautiful Woodlands. Fine 
Drives. Elevator. Electric Bells. Sun Parlor. 

a dtedcinal Apphances. Dr. JOHN 1°. 
FISHER, formerly, of Warsaw Salt 
Baths, resident physician. White for buok- 
let to E. B. Gleason, Manager. 


ADIRONDACKS 


The Deer’ Ss Head Inn torntiueel Mansion 


ELIZABETHTOWN, N. Y ° 
One of the best located and most attractive 
houses in the mountains: every modern,con 
venience. Ail outdoor sports, fine golf links, 
orchestra, etc. Booklet of C A. Ferris, Prop 


UNSET Park Haines Falls, Catskil: 


Mountains, is most accessibie, 
beautiful, select, and coolest for Sw mer 
homes. Cottages and sites for sale. 


BEAUTIFUL FARI1 HOMIE 


On slope of Berkshire Hills. App! 
for particulars Box 14, Ghent. Col. Co., N. 


Box 199 

















WILLEY HOUSE, Hurricane, N.Y. 
1,750 feet above sea level (U.S. Geological 
Survey). 1,000 inet above and overlooking 
beautiful Keene Valley. Most heaithful r 
sort in Adirondacks. No hay fever. Post 
office, telegraph, and long-distance telephonc 
offices in hotei.. ‘Two ma wis daily. Rn n June 
Ist. Address HARVEY WILLEY, Prop 


OLE’S HOTEL, Kidders, on Cay 
uga Lake, N.Y. Best location on the Lak« 
No malaria. No mosquitoes. or booklet an‘ 
terms address M. LEMAN, Manager 


Adirondacks ‘stumrx 


SUMMER 


THE RUISSEAUMONT 


Hotel and Cottages 
T. Edmund Krumbholz, Lake Placid, N. Y 


H Indian Point House, 
Adirondacks Chateaugay Lake. 
Daily mail; cuisine perfect : $8 to $10 per 
week. For illustrated circular address 
R. M. Suutts, Merrill, N.Y. 


Vhirteenth Lake House, North River, 
N. Y._ Finest Brook and Lake Trout 





1 











herp Hunting parties coming by. train 
met at North Creek. Rates on application. 


I —— St. George, Burd Street, 
Nyack-on-the-Hudson, N.Y. Head- 
quarters for the Tuxedo Tally-Ho. Specialty 
for Dinner Parties. Open the year round. 
GEORGE BARDIN, Proprietor 


AKE CHAMPLAIN 


TREMBLEAU HALL Port Kent, 


Booklet mailed. FARRELL & _ 









































HE train leaving Chicago at 
6.30 p.m. daily was spoken 
of by the late Geo. M. Pullman 
as the “Finest Train in the . 
World.” It is electric lighted, 
steam heated, with Standard 
and Compartment Sleepers, a 
Pullman Buffet Smoking Car, |! 
a Reclining Chair Car and a 
Dining Car. 
Wide-vestibuled trains are operated 
also from both Chicago and St. Louis 
to Kansas City, Omaha and Den- 
ver, equipped with modern, roomy, 
comfortable Pullman Cars and Re; 
clining Chair Cars. The European 
plan Dining Car service is a special 
feature of excellence on this line. 


BEST LINE CHICAGO OR ST. LOUIS TO Delicate china, roses, spotless linen, 


perfect ventilation and strictly first- 
class cooking. 


St. Paul aan 


“California” 


e ba Are the titles of descriptive booklets which 
can be had without charge upon application to 
S. EUSTIS, General Passenger Agent, 





* B. & Q. R. R., CHICAGO. 


an 





























COLORADO 
TOURISTS 


The only direct line to Manitou 
and Colorado Springs ts 


THE GREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE 
Alsc best line to Denber. 

Acknowledged by all to habe 
the Best Dining Car Service. 

wee Newest trains between 
Chicago, Omaha, Kansas City 
and Colorado....Buffet, Library 
and Smoking Cars. 

If you want a delightful trip 
on a strictly ‘up-to-date’ train 
take the “‘Big 5’’ from Chicago 
and Omaha, or No. 9 from 
Kansas City. 


For handsome book “ Manitou and the 
Mountains ’’ address 


John Sebastian, «¢. P. 4., cxicaco 


COLORADO— 
LOW 
RATES 


One fare plus two dollars for 
round trip August 5th, 6th and 
7th,via Chicago, Union Pacitic 
& North-Western Line. Re- 
turn limit August 31. 


The Colorado Special 
One night to Denver, 


Leaves Chicago 10.00 a. m. 
every day. Reaches Denver 
2.55 p.m. next day, and Colo- 
rado springs same evening. 
No change of cars and all 
meals in dining cars. Another 
first-class train with through 
service leaves Chicago 10.30 
p. m. daily. 

For particulars apply to 
your nearest ticket agent or 
address 


Chicago & North-WesternRy. 
Principal Agencies 
NEW YORK *BOSTON CHICAGO 
461 Broadway 368 Washington St. 193 Clark St, 
Orr tt IOI 
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New York 


[J ]NITED STATE 
HOTEL 
SARATOGA SPRINGS 


social Center of Saratoga. Perfect in 
Appointments, Cuisine, and Service. 


FULL GOLF CouRSE 


GAGE & PERRY, Proprietors. 


Dr. Strong’s 
Sanitarium 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


For health, rest, or recreation. The appoint- 
ments of a first- class hotel. Elevator, Steam, 
Suites with bath, Sun parlor and promenade on 
the roof. Elegant Turkish, Russian, Hydro- 
Klectric, Mineral Water and all baths. Elee- 
tricity in its various forms, Massage, etc. 
Croquet, Golf. Send for illustrated circular. 


CLARENDON HOTEL Shandy =. 


In heart, of the Catskills ; excellent | > Be : 
finest Cuisine: terms very reasonable. Open 
until October First. N. if . LeCarto, Mgr. 


Greycourt Inn “TAM PRR. 


Sanitary arrangements. Send for Booklet. 
S. 1. BROWN, Prop. 


| OCKVIEW, Stanfordville, Dutchess 
Co., N. Y. High elevation; beautiful 

scenery; large house : airy rooms, good table : 

fine roads; large,shady law n. ALBERT KNAPP. 





























Mile. Groschel’s Country Home 


THE PINES, Suffern, N.Y. 


in the Ramapo Mountains, 30 miles 
trom New York City, is now open all year. An 
attractive home for guests of all ages 
rest or recuperation after illness, or for s 
also separate cottage. References exchanged, 


The NEW Frontenac Round Istana, 


Thousand Islands, 
St. Lawrence River, N. Y Now open, 
i:nlarged to twice its former capacity; con- 
tains over 306 rooms, more than hi aif of them 
en suite, with private bath-rooms. Entirel 
refitted, Cuisine and _ service pcre 4 
Fine nine-hole Golf course, in charge of an 
experienced greenskeeper. Fine fishing and 
beatae. _For circulars, terms, etc., address 
WENTWORTH, Manager 
Ganuk Wentworth is also proprietor of 
Wentworth Hall and Cottages, Jackson, 
White Mountains, N. H. 











Rest, recreation, and restoration 
to health. 


The Glen Springs 


A Health Resort and Hotel of the highest 
class. Ideal location overlooking thirty miles 
of Seneca Lake. Mineral waters unequaled. 
New Bath House. All approved forms of 
Wo ranke ti and Electricity. Well-kept 
Golf Links. [lustrated book free. WILLIAM 
«. LEFFINGWELL, President, Watkins, N.Y. 


Pennsylvania 


MARKLETON SANATORIUM 


Markleton, Somerset Co., Pa. An 
ideal health resort. Open all the year. 1,750 feet 
above sea-level. Rorlkeskiet adivens anabove. 
Special inducements for summer months. 











Pennsylvania 
WALTER'S 
PARK SANITARIUM 
Walter’s Park (Wernersville), Pa. 


Open ail the year. All modern conven- 
iences. Send for illustrated booklet. 
\UMMIT VIEW—On L. V.R.R.; fine 
fishing, boating. Circular; references. 
Good table. Ouse trained nurse. Terms 
moderate. Miss E. LAMB, Macedonia, Pa. 


ELMWOOD HALL 


A Hotel and Sanatorium 
ELMHURST, PA. 











OPEN ALL THE YEAR 





The most delightful and accessible 
mountain resort in the East. 

House replete with every modern con- 
venience. 

Altitude, 2,000 feet. 

For circulars, rates, and other informa- 
tion, address 


ELMWOOD HALL, 
Dr. W. H. H. BULL, Manager, 
Elmhurst, Pa. 


The 


WaterGapSanitarium 
Pa. 


Grand View Sanatorium 


Pennsylvania's om at Health Resort 
Open ali the de — upon request. 
Revusen DD. Wenricu, M.D., Proprietor. 

WERNERSVILLE, PA. 


; __ Rhode Island 
Block Island, R. I. 


HIGHLAND HOUSE 
Fifteen miles at sea. Ocean breezes. All 
seashore pleasures. Elevated location. For 
pamphlet address D. A MitcHELt. Prop. 


THE NEW MATHEWSON 


NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. I. 
A superb hotel directly on ocean front. 
V rite for booklet 
New York City address, 260 Fourth Ave. 

















Vermont 


THE KENTS 


Parties wishing board for Aug., Sept., and 
October in pleasant location, pleasant sur- 
roundings, fine roads, sanitary arrangements 
perfect, write C. B. KENT, oak Vt 


THE DORSET INN 


DORSET, VT.— Now is the time to engage 
board for September and October. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


_ Physicians.—To iet, for health home, 
or sanitarium, suitable dwelling m San 
Diego. Cal. Climate and conditions un- 
equaled. Particulars, THE — ROFT 
CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 


ENGLEWOOD, N. J.—To Rent 


10-room house, ail modern improvements, 3 
minutes’ walk —— school, store, and 
depot. Address ‘I . 48 Dean Street. 














Country Property 


Suburb of New York City 


(Noted for its Healthfulness) 


FOR SALE.—A two and one-half story 
double house, situated on a street 100 ft. wide 
from curb to curb, with a pretty, small park 
through the center. Surrounded by churches 
and the residences of professional men. Lo 
about 50x 330 tt Large lawn, vines, an 
shrubbery. 14 rooms besides iaundry, bat! 
room, workroom, provision-room, outside cel 
lar: also cellar under whole house. All we! 

lanned, lighted, ventilated, screened, heated 

‘ive open grates. Large Boynton brick-set 
hot-air turnace. Double-oven excellent rang: 
in kitchen, also gas-range, and boiler heated 
by gas for summer use. Open plumbing, 
Foor. soft city water. Gas, electric bells; 
vardwood floors in hail, dining-room, bath 
room, kitchen. Four railroads to New York 
Has cont 5 Ae ,000; mortgage of $7,000 at 5 per 
cent. Will consider an exchange tor good 
ile and some cash, on a seaside tarm 
on New Engiand coast, or rentable seaside 
cottages, either on N. E. or New Jersey 
coast, for equity in property. Address No 
33, care of The Outlook, New York City. 


FOR RENT 
COTTAGE 


14 rooms, stable. carriage-house, lawns, shack 
trees, near lake mile long, mile from two 
railroads, free fishing, plenty water, good 
markets, good roads, unfurnished except 
kitchen range. Address 
H. P.- RAMSDELL, Salisbury Milis, 
Orange Co., N. \ 


South Orleans ox s1': 


turnished 
cottage, 7 rooms, between three and fow 
acres land, piazza, 12 feet wide, on bluff direct 
ly over water; fine windmill carrying water 
to house and lawn; artificial pond, etc . 2 
bath houses, fine boating and fishing, b = 
salt and tresh water fishing; one of the coo 
est and finest spots on Cape Cod, located os 
Pleasant Bay ; immediate occupancy given 
if desired. Address 
KE, 3LAKE, 


73 Main Street, Brockton, Mass 


ADIRONDACKS 


If you want a cottage, a camp, a building 
site, or forest lands, near Paul Smith's, Sara 
nac Lake, or Lake Placid, apply to, the Real 
Estate Agent *, pacanac Lake, 

LLIAM F. ROBERTS 


ADIRONDACK LANDS FOR SALE 
Half million acres in various parts of that 
region. Game_ Preserves. Cottage sites 

Caen free. Name paper 

REST LAND CO., 

a Y ~ “~~ : 4 hl 

SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 

AN IDEAL HOME. Yonkers, New 

‘ork’s most convenient, beautiful, and healt! 
tul suburb: four acres. ground, fine large 
modern house. large stable and gardener’s «t- 
tage; magnificent unobstructed views Hud 
son River and Palisades: house most artist’ 
and contains every improvement, including 
steam heating, Turkish and Russian baths 
open fireplaces in eleven rooms, etc. Barg 


price for cash or exchange for good prope “3 
J. H. GORDON, Real Fstate, Yonkers, N.\ 
WANTED—An engagement by_a 
cialist in Classics and Asthetics. Le 
courses in French Literature. ALB 
GRAVES, 730 Logan Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
SITUATION WANTED. — Hows: 


keeper or matron ; institution, ciub, or hotel | 




















Syracuse, N. \ 








} 





State a a and salary. Best. of rete 
ences. M. A., No. 48, care The 'Outlook 





LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILY 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. ‘t 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y: 


OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE OUTLOOK APRIL 1ST 
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SUMMER AND AUTUMN TOURS AND 
‘ RESORTS 


THE REGIONS TRAVERSED BY THE 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


RAILROAD 


ABOUND IN MOST DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 
RESORTS. AN AUTUMN TOUR THROUGH 
THE VINE-CLAD HILLS OF NEW YORK’S 
LAKE REGION AND THE PENNSYLVANIA 
MOUNTAINS, SO-CALLED THE “SWITZER- 
LAND OF AMERICA,” WITH HISTORY 
LOOKING DOWN AT YOU OVER THE 
SHOULDER OF EVERY MOUNTAIN, AND 
A ROMANCE IN EVERY RIPPLE OF THE 
RIVER, FURNISHES A MOST PLEASURE- 
ABLE AND DELIGHTFUL EXPERIENCE. 
SOLID VESTIBULE TRAINS BETWEEN 
NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, AND CHICAGO, 
VIA BUFFALO AND NIAGARA FALLS. DIN- 
ING CARS A LA CARTE, SEND 4 CENTS, 
IN STAMPS, TO CHAS. S. LEE, GENERAL 
PASSENGER AGENT, 26 CORTLANDT 
STREET, NEW YORK, FOR A COPY OF 
“SUMMER TOURS AND FARES.” & 


GAIL BORDEN 


EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK 


Best Food for Babies 






















Good Salad 


is possible only with good olive 
oil. Some oils are made from 
cotton seeds, animal fats and 
similar products, which are often 
injurious. 


4 Nicelleblivebil 


is a pure, nutritious, perfectly 








flavored olive oil. It is made 
from “sound” olives and from 
nothing else. It makes a perfect 
dressing for perfect salads. Try 
a bottle and judge for yourself. 
‘Comparison is the 
test of Superiority.’’ 


Packing Co. Tew Mork 
EXCLUSIVISTS IN OLIVES “AND 
OLIVE PRODUCTS 


TSim-Ola» BalyLimOlas 
"White Late Queen tives 















Ask your dealer 
for it or write to 
THOMAS J.GRIFFITHS, 
Utica, N.Y 
Price, - 25 - Cents. 








The very latest 
Up-to-Date GAME 
For Solitaire or Two or ‘ 
more Players! 
Price, - 25 - Cents. 


Wellington Typewriter No. 


—— 





A practical, business-like machine at a reasonable price. Guaran- 
teed equal to any $100 machine or money refunded after ten days’ 
trial, 

= ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 

The Williams Mfg. Co., Ltd., Box 45, Plattsburg, N.Y. 


Send f Cures C: 5 

rae Rook Va po-Cresolene po egy, 
on how : Whooping Cough. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 69 Wall St., New York 


THE IDEAL BREAKFAST FOOD. Best for 


Children and Invalids. by grocers 
everywhere. Send for FREE recipe book. 
ranklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 











Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. | 


Cures Constipation, Sick Headache, and Biliousness 
ALL DRUGGISTS 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINGS 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
Hh. S. NORTHROP 27 Cherry Street, New York 





, Pulpits, Altars, Fonts, 


Reading Desks, Pulpit Chairs, 
Communion Tables, Bible Stands, 
Collection Plates, 
and Special Furni- 
f ture for Pulpit and 

- Chancel. Memo- 
; rial Pieces. Private 
designs executed. 
Write for Catalogue. 


We make vo Pews or 
Opera Chairs. 


) Retting & Sweet, 
Makers, 


40 B Street, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 














y ee 
SEW ON BUTTONS! 
Bachelor’s Buttons made with a 

Improved Washburne Pa- 

tent Fasteners slip on in a 

jiffy. Press a little lever—they 

hold like grim death, but don't 
injure the fabric. Instantly _ re 

' leased.when desired. By mail, 10 

» cents each. Illustrated catalogue 

showing collar buttons and othe 

useful novelties made with these 
fasteners, free on request. 


American Ring Co., Box 84, Waterbury, .vnn, 
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“My 


ment of 
entire sy: 


testimonial for Mellin’s Food.’’—Mrs. Nat Hale, Mayfield, Ky. 


MELLIN’S FOOD bites i Sepples thems with sours 







baby is nearly three years old, perfectly healthy and a living 








the right kind and in sufficient quantity for the complete development of the 
stem. Free sample of Mellin’s Food sent on request. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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Why Most People Eat this Bread. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is the favorite with the two largest 
classes of buyers--those who want the best at any price 
and those who want the most for their money. A barre! 
of Pillsbury’s Best will make not only better bread, but 
also more loaves than will a barrel of other flour. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILLS CO., Lrp., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MAKERS OF FILLsBuRY’s VITOS. 

















Made with 










Extract « BEEF 


Has that rich beefy flavor. 






Is just the thing for 


Luncheons and Teas 


during warm’ weather. 

It gives a delicious flavor and tempt- 
ing color to Soups, Sauces and Gravies. 
NO TROUBLE TO USE. 
“Culinary Wrinkles,”’ 

(New Edition) 
by Helen Louise Johnson, suggests 
many new dishes that can be quickly 
and economically made with Extract 
of Beef. It will be sent free on receipt 


© of your address. 
% 


{[="y ~X Grocers and Druggists. 


Armour & Company. Chicago. 
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